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the freshman) can understand. The book emphasizes the physical aspects of the subjet 
more than the theoretical, but avoids being merely descriptive. Includes many new materiik 
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WORLD AIR PHOTO COVERAGE 


Kirk H. Stone 
University of Wisconsin 


In a previous paper the availability of world air photo coverage was 
presented to encourage the use ofaerial photography in research and teach- 
ing.! Revision of that presentation is desirable because of numerous re- 
quests for data, new aerial photography, more complete information, 
changes in the availability of air photos, and the advisability of cartographic 
reclassification of world air photo coverage. More information is needed 
and assistance in obtaining it is invited. 

Interest is limited to single and multiple lens air photos which are avail- 
able, at least to citizens of the country photographed, on permanent or 
temporary bases. Ingeneral availability should be through a local national 
office so that only primary diplomatic and military clearances, ifany, are 
necessary. Nodata aredesiredor published concerning classified military 
coverage or any other air photography not generally available to at least 
the citizens of the nation of coverage. 

By December 1957 more than half of the earth's land surface was know 
to have been photographed from the air atleast once (Fig. 1). Most of the 
photography was continuous coverage, thatis, numbers of overlapping sin- 
gle or multiple lens photos providing a complete and unbroken picture ofa 
large area. This type of coverage is especially useful for interpretation 
and photogrammetry. Some coverage is discontinuous, where single lens 
vertical or oblique pictures have been taken mostly as individual pictures, 
These have somewhat less value for regional study but are useful for work 
on limited areas and as illustrations for publication. Also shown on Figure 
1 are areas of probable coverage where photography of an unknown type, 
most likely discontinuous, hasbeen taken. Specific information presented 
here on all three of these classes of photography is supplementary to that 
previously published. 

Nearly all of North America has been photographed. Recent photog- 
raphy has eliminated spots of no coverage in Canada and has reduced them 
in the United States to a small area in the vicinity of Utah.? Least well 
known is Central American photographic availability where present infor- 
mation is that Costa Rica is largely covered by trimetrogon photography 
and Panama, Honduras, Guatemala, and British Honduras have discontin- 
uous coverage. 

South American coverage data are more complete and accurate than 
previously. The existence ofBrazilian and Argentinian photography of spe- 
cific areas has been interpreted from maps, but undoubtedly there are 
additional areas of unclassified photography to those shown on Figure]. 
Specific locations are known now for the Peruvian, Ecuadorian, and Vene- 
zuelan flights which provide continuous coverage. Only discontinuous cov- 
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erage is known for Chile and few or no data are available for air photos 
available in Colombia, Bolivia, Paraguay, andUruguay. In general, South 
America remains the continent which is least well known with respect to 
available aerial photographic coverage. 

Information about the availability of air photos in Europe has changed 
considerably since 1953. ForIceland, Norway, Sweden, and Finland there 
are recent data on continuous coverage,‘ but it is most difficult for any 
foreigner to obtain Swedish and Finnish photography because of military 
restrictions. Similar controls are applied to both oldand recent coverage 
of Denmark and the United Kingdom; in fact, it is often difficult for even 
local scientists to obtain coverage of U. K. areas. IntheGerman Republic 
much post-war coverage has been taken of western parts and the bigger 
cities with much of the photography having scales larger than 1/ 15,000.5 
So far as is known there are still large parts of Italy for which there is no 
unclassified photography, and the distribution of existing Iberian Peninsula 
coverage is so spotty that it could be mapped as discontinuous on the scale 
of Figure 1, For southeastern Europe no informationon nonmilitary photo 
coverage is available. 

Less African coverage is available than was previously thought. There 
is continuous coverage, which was taken largely for mapping purposes 
(therefore, small scale photos), at the northwest coast and in a broken 
belt through the middle of the continent. However, there are large areas 
of no known coverage through central northern Africa and in the south- 
western part. For these confirmation isneeded regarding the lack of cov- 
erage available and for the remainder of Africa, excepting the Belgian 
Congo®, data are needed with respect to the recent coverage. 

Near Eastern air photo coverageis very poorly known. This is partly 
a result of most of the known air photography there being discontinuous and 
old, and partly because of strained political conditions in recent years. 
Additional information about air photos ofthe area including privately held 
coverage, such as photography for oil companies, is sorely needed for 
research purposes. 

Coverage of Australia andNew Zealand is generally the same as it was 
in 1953. Some additional photography has been taken in New Zealand,7 
butdetails about recent coverage and rephotography in Australia are needed. 

There is little air photo coverage available for that part of Asia out- 
side the SovietUnion andthe area of its strong influence .8 Actually, large 
areas have been photographed but most of the work was by military agencies 
and many photos have been reclassified recently and are not available be- 
cause of increased tension in southeastern Asia. Most of the known non- 
military coverage is of Afghanistan and India. The former is coverage to 
Support the establishment of an accurate survey system, while the Indian 
coverage is largely of cities and is more than ten years old. Additional 
information is required for all of Asia, especially for the East Indies, the 
Philippines, and Japan. 

It is recognized that the data on world air photo coverage as shown on 
Figure 1 might be classified in different ways. They might be divided as 
tokinds of photography (verticals, near-vertical, and obliques), the number 
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of multiple coverages, the scales of the photos, the dates, the availability 
to local or foreign scientists, and the types and locations of offices where 
coverage is available for study or purchase. However, maps showing these 
classifications cannot be prepared until such information is more complete 
We will continue to assemble these data at the Department of Geography, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis., but everyone's aid is needed 
and invited to keep worldair photo coverage informationcurrent and com- 
plete. 








1K, H. Stone, "World Air Photo Coverage, 1953," Photogrammetric Engi 
neering, v. XX, 1954, pp. 605-610. The map was also reproduced in 
V.C. Finch, G. T. Trewartha, A. H. Robinson, and E. H. Hammond, 
Elements of Geography, Fourth Edition, 1957 as Figure 1.13. 





2 Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, National Air Photographic 
Library, Air Photographic Coverage, Dec. 1955, scale about 1/8 ,000,000 
Ottawa, 1955. 

U. S. Geological Survey, Map Information Office, Status of Aerial Photog- 
raphy, scale 1/5,000,000, Washington, January 1958. 








3 Miss Mary Fortney compiled the data from: Instituto Geografico Militar, 

Carta Topografica de la Republica Argentina, scale 1/50,000 Buenos 
Aires, various dates; and American Geographical Society, South America, 
scale 1/1,000,000, New York, various dates. 
Since the preparation of Figure 1 newer andmore complete data have been 
received for both Argentina andBrazil. Weare indebtedto Ing. Heliodoro 
Negri of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History in Buenos 
Aires for a photostat copy of Instituto Geografico Militar, Vuelos Aero- 
fotogrametricos, scale 1/5,000,000, December 1954, andto Mr. Orlando 
Valverde of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History in Rio 
de Janeiro for a blueprint copy of Conselho Nacional de Geografia, Divisao 
de Cartografia, Recobrimento Aerofotografico do Territorio Brasileiro, 
scale about 1/5,000,000, Rio de Janeiro, date probably 1956 or 1957. 











4 Steingrimur Hermannsson, The National Research Council of Iceland, 
letter and manuscript map, Reykjavik, Jan. 16, 1958; Wideroes Fly- 
veselskap og Polarfly A/S, Oversikt over Fotografisk Dekning (mimeo.) 
with two maps with scales of 1/1,000,000, Oslo, 1958; Rikets Allmanna 
Kartverk, Flygfotografering, original scale 1/4,000,000, Stockholm 1958; 
andR.R. Platt(ed.), FinlandandIts Geography, New York, 1955, Fig. 53, 
and The Geographical Society of Finland, Suomi, General Handbook on the 
Geography of Finland, Helsinki, 1952, pp. 20-23, 27. 

















5 We are indebted to C. G. Coleman, Jr. of Washington, D. C. for a pho- 
tostat copy of Institut fur Angewandte Geodasie, Zusammenstellung der 
Bildfluge, 1955, with two maps with scales of 1/1 million, Frankfurt am 
Main, 1956. 
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6 Institut Geographique du Congo Belge, Carte des Regions Photographiques 
a la date du 31 Mars, 1955, scale 1/3,000,000, Leopoldville, 1955. 





7R.P. Hargreaves, New Zealand Air Photo Coverage (as of June 1958) 
(ditto in color), scale about 1/5, 275,000, Dunedin, 1958. 





8 The only unclassified information on Soviet Union air photo coverage is 
"An aerial photographic survey of the entire Arctic land-mass has now 
been completed,..." from V. H. Burkhanov, Achievements of Soviet Geo- 
graphic Exploration and Research in the Arctic, Canadian Defense Re- 
search Board, T 253 R, (translation by E. R. Hope), Ottawa, July 1957, 
p. 22. 








SOVIET EXPEDITIONS IN ANTARCTICA 


Victor P. Petrov 
U. S. Naval Postgraduate System 


Much has been written in the American press about the work conducted 
by U. S. scientific teams in the Antarctic during the past 18 months of the 
International Geophysical Year. There have been numerous reports on the 


living conditions and the scientific investigations and achievements at such 
U. S. basesas the Scott- Amundsen base at the South (Geographic) Pole with 
Paul Siple as its first leader, and Little America. Also well-reported was 
the spectacular and scientifically rewarding Trans-Antarctic, 99-day jour- 
ney of the British Commonwealth Expedition, headed by Vivian Fuchs, which 
covered 2,158 trackless miles of dangerous Antarctic expanse. Consid- 
erably less information has appeared concerning the_activities of Soviet 
scientists in the Antarctic, where they have already spent three years. 
This article briefly summarizes some of their activities, as reported in 
various Soviet publications. 

It should be noted that although the IGY program officially ended on 
December 31, 1958, work is to be continued in many fields of science for 
at leastanother year and even longer. The Soviet scientists are not wind- 
ing up their work in the Antarctica, but, on the contrary, they apparently 
are expanding their work, and up to now there are no indications that they 
want to terminate their stay inthe region. Furthermore, abroad, ambitious 
plan for further studies in the Antarctic has been outlined. Among the objec- 
tives of the Soviet Union's Fourth Antarctic Expedition is the establishment 
of three new bases, in addition to the six Soviet bases already operating. 
To establish a base at the Pole of Inaccessibility a tractor-sled expedition 
was dispatched from the Mirny base on October 23, 1958. This group 
went by way of Pionerskaia, Komsomolskaia, and Sovetskaia, and reached 
their destination on December 14, 1958. (Pravda, Dec. 15, 1958). The 
route to the Pole of Inaccessibility is the most difficult on the continent. 
This base is located 700 kilometers beyond the Sovetskaia base, andto get 
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there the group had to cross mountain ranges over 4,000 meters above sea 
level, go over crevices, and overcome such obstacles as zastrugi, some- 
times twometers high. (Pravda, Oct. 26, 1958). A number of the partic- 
ipants of this and other overland expeditions showed symptoms of mountain 
orhigh altitude sickness, and were evacuated toMirny. (Pravda, Dec. 15, 
1958). On December 19, a "LI-2" ski-equipped airplane made a success- 
ful landing at the Pole of Inaccessibility, the first airplane landing on that 
most distant spot on the Antarctic continent. (Izvestia, Dec. 20, 1958). 

The most spectacular announcement was that the Fourth Antarctic Expe- 
dition planned to outdo the achievementof Dr. Fuchs, and send an expedi- 
tionoverland via the three poles: the South Geomagnetic Pole at the Vostok 
Station, the South Geographic Pole, where the U. S. Scott-Amundsen Base 
is located, and then turn to the third pole - the Pole of Inaccessibility, on 
their triangular route. From that pole they would strike out across the 
most inaccessible part of the continent to the coast at Queen Maud Land, 
where their diesel ship "Lena" is supposed soon to establish a new Soviet 
base, the Lazarev Station, in the vicinity of 10° E. (Izvestia, Sept. 14,1958) 
The whole journey will cover 6,000 kilometers. Another diesel ship, the 
"Ob", after unloading supplies at the Mirny base, will proceed to the western 
part of the continent, where on the coast of the Bellingshausen Sea yet an- 
other Soviet station will be established, called the Bellingshausen Station. 
(Pravda, Sept. 14, 1958). 

The Antarctic Continent (or is it an archipelago), where penguins were 
the only inhabitants, now has a population of over 6,000 people of various 
nationalities. Among these the Soviet group is one of the largest. (Sovetsky 
Flot, No. 152, July 1, 1958). The firstSoviet group arrived inJanuary 1956 
to build the first station, andto make preparations for the scientific studies 
to be started under the IGY on July 1, 1957. (Slaviane, No. 8, 1958). The 
first station, Mirny, located at 66° 35’ S. and 93° E. was established in 
February 1956. Three months later, the Pionerskaia Station (69° 44' S., 
95° 30' E.) was established at a distance of 375 kilometers from Mirny, at 
an elevation 2700 meters. (Geografiia v Shkole, No. 4, 1958). 

On March 17, 1956, when the ships left the continent, they left behind 
the first group of Soviet scientists to spend a winter in the Antarctic. Ninety- 
two men’stayed there until the following year. The group, headed by Dr. 
Somov, conducted many scientific investigations, and established the fact 
that the Mirny base was standing on an ice layer, about 200 meters thick, 
over anislandrather thanover themainland. (BakinskyRabochiy, Apr.7, 
1957). Nine months after the landing of the first Soviet explorers in the 
Antarctic, the Second Soviet Antarctic Expedition arrived from the Soviet 
Union to replace the original group. Thisnew group was headed by A. F. 
Treshnikov, who at one time was in charge of the "North Pole 3" drifting 
station. 

The scientists of the second group conducted a study on the thickness of 
ice cover from Mirny to the Pionerskaia Station. They discovered that the 
bottom of the ice lies below sea level to a distance of more than 200 kil- 
ometers inlandfrom Mirny. (Slaviane, No. 8, 1958, p. 19). According to 
schedule under the IGY program, Soviet scientists sent an expedition inland 
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into the vicinity of the South Geomagnetic Pole, where they intended to es- 
tablish the Vostok Station. The group started off in March 1957, but their 
smooth operations soon met anobstacle. The approaching winter made pro- 
gress southward virtually impossible. After a difficult 19-cay journey, 
the expedition had to stop, 635 kilometers south of Mirny, and establish a 
temporary camp, Vostok-I, in which they decided to weather the Antarctic 
winter. Their schedule went haywire, andhad to be re-appraised and re- 
drawn, Thus, at the start of the International Geophysical Year, there 
were four Soviet Antarctic stations, actively participating: Mirny, Oasis, 
Pionerskaia, and the temporary station Vostok-I. The Oasis Station was 
the third Soviet base in the area, established at the Bunger Oasis, located 
at 66° 16'S., 100° 44° E. 

It was only in October 1957, when the worst days of winter were over, 
that the Soviet scientists were able to dispatch another caterpillar-sled 
expedition southward in their efforts to establish a station at the South 
Geomagnetic Pole. First, they built a permanent intermediate station, 
Komsomolskaia, 875 kilometers from Mirny, (74° 08'S., 97° 17'E.), at 
an elevation of 3,540 meters. Weather permitted them tocontinue the jour- 
ney, and 69 days after they left Mirny the South Geomagnetic Pole was reached 
and a new base named Vostok was established, at a distance of 1,410 kil- 
ometers from Mirny, and at anelevation of 3,500meters. (78° 27'S., 106 
52' E.). (Geografiiav Shkole, No. 4, 1958). This achievement culminated 
the work of the Second Antarctic Expedition. 

The Third Antarctic Expedition, headed by E. I. Tolstikov, arrivedin 
November 1957, and took over from Treshnikov's group. The third party 
of 180 men brought loads of new equipment, airplanes, caterpillar-sleds, 
tractors, fuel, andprovisions. Its sea-branch, consisting of three ships, 
"Ob", "Lena", and "Kooperatsia", alsohad a special aero-meteorological 
detachment, which was to probe the upper layers of atmosphere with the 
aid of rockets. They were to launch thirty rockets during the 1957-1958 
navigation season. (Morskoi Flot, No. 2, Feb. 1958; Pravda, Feb. 14, 
1958). The Third Antarctic Expedition, soon after its arrival at the con- 
tinent, undertook an assault on the Pole of Inaccessibility, which had not 
been reached by previous expeditions. First, an "IL-12" airplane took 
off from Mirny on December 23, 1957 and flew in the direction of the Pole 
of Inaccessibility for reconnaissance, On the 16 hour flight were the chiefs 
of both expeditions, Treshnikov and Tolstikov, and also the chief of the 
proposed base at the Pole of Inaccessibility, V. K. Babarykin, together 
with G. I. Golyshev, director of the Central Aerological Observatory. The 
group dropped a Soviet flag at the Pole of Inaccessibility, which is located 
at an elevation of about 4,000 meters. (Izvestia, Dec. 28, 1957). Four 
days later, a convoy of brightly colored, red and orange, caterpillar trac- 
tors with twenty sleds departed from Mirny with an avowed destination - 
the Pole of Inaccessibility. Ahead of the group was a difficult journey in 
severe cold weather, with temperatures reaching - 50°C. ( - 58°F.), cou- 
pled with low atmospheric pressure. The weather and terrain offered al- 
most insurmountable obstacles, and after a long trek the group calledit 
"quits", 700 kilometers short of their destination, and decided to dig infor 
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the approaching Antarctic winter. Here they decided to establish a perma- 
nent station and called it Sovetskaia, the name originally intended for the 
Pole of Inaccessibility. Thus, another assault on that target ended in failure, 
although they had traveled a distance of 1,420 kilometers from Mirny. 
(Ogonyok, No. 12, March 16, 1958). Ittook six days for the 27 explorers 
toerect buildings, prepare an airfield, erectradio-masts, etc., withtem- 
peratures reaching - 59°C. ( - 74.2° F.). On February 16, 1958, the flag 
was raised, and the station became fully operative, the sixth Soviet sta- 
tion on the Antarctic continent. (Sovetsky Flot, No. 44, Feb. 21, 1958). 
The station is located at 78° 24' S., 87° 35' E., and is 3720 meters above 
sea level. A group of five scientists, headed by Babarykin was left at the 
station to conduct scientific studies. (Geografiia v Shkole, No. 3, 1958). 

Scientists at the Sovetskaia Station soon discovered that the base was 
established at a place whe re temperatures fell much lower than at places 
previously called "Poles of Cold". Verkhoyansk in northeastern Siberia, 
at one time was considered the coldest spot on earth, with recorded tem- 
peratures of - 68.7°( - 91.7°). Later it was surpassed by Oimiakon, in 
the same area, where a temperature of - 71°C. ( - 95,8° F. ) was re- 
corded. The American Scott-Amundsen Base at the South Pole had recorded 
atemperature of - 74.5° C. ( - 102.1°F.) onSeptember 17, 1957. The tem- 
peratures at Sovetskaia station wenteven lower, dropping from the June 19, 
1958 temperature of - 81.2°C. ( - 114.16° F.) (Sovetsky Flot, No. 148, 
June 26, 1958), to the lowest temperature so far recorded, - 87.4° C. ( - 
125,3° F.) on August 25, 1958. (Izvestia, Aug. 31, 1958). It is interest- 
ing to compare temperatures at all six Soviet stations in the Antarctic on 
the sameday. The differences are staggering. Forexample, on May 10, 
Sovetskaia recorded - 79° C. ( - 110.2° F.), Vostok - 65° C. ( - 85° F.), 
Komsomolskaia - 58° C. ( -72.4° F.), Pionerskaia - 40°C. ( - 40°F.), 
Mirny - 13° C. (+ 8.6° F.), andOasis - 8° C, (+ 17.6° F.). Thus thedif- 
ference between the Sovetskaia inland station and the Oasis coastal station 
was 71 degrees Centigrade or 127.8 degrees Farenheit. (Pravda, June 25, 
1958). 

All winter long the Sovetskaia Station crew had to work under conditions 
of extremecold, The average monthly temperature for March was - 54.4° 
C, (- 65.9°F.), April - 60.5°C. ( - 76.9°F.), and May - 67.2°C. ( - 89° 
F.). (Ogonyok, No. 28, July6, 1958). But the winter was just starting. On 
August 8, the Komsomolskaia station recorded - 71°C, ( - 95.8° F.), and 
Sovetskaia had - 83° C. ( - 117.4° F.), while Vostok recordedeven alower 
temperature of - 85.8° C. ( - 122.4° F.). Two days later, on August 10, 
the Sovetskaia's temperature dropped to - 86.7°C.( - 124.1°F .). (Sovetsky 
Flot, No. 189, Aug. 13, 1958). And, finally, the lowest temperature of 
- 87.4° C, ( - 125.3° F.) was recorded at Sovetskaia on August 25, 1958. 
The average temperatures for the month of August were - 71.6°C. ( - 96.9° 
F,) at the Vostok station, and - 71.8° C. ( - 97.2° F.) at the Sovetskaia 
station, (Pravda, Sept. 7, 1958). 

Now that the Fourth Antarctic Expeditionhas reached the Pole of Inac- 
cessibility, the seventh Soviet station in the Antarctic has been established. 
This expedition brought along a group of Polish scientists who will take 
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charge of the Oasis station which has been transferred by the Soviet Govern- 
ment tothe PolishRepublic. (Pravda, Dec, 21, 1958). The expeditionhas 
announced several changes in the operations of the Soviet Antarctic sta- 
tions. In addition to the transfer of the Oasis station to Polish scientists, 
only Mirny and Vostok will be used for continuous scientific activities, 
although Lazarev station on the coast will probably also become a major 
scientific station when it is established. Komsomolskaia will be opera- 
tive only inthe summer months. Sovetskaia and Pionerskaia will be "moth- 
balled," and their crews together with all the valuable equipment will be 
evacuated to the fully operative stations. The newbase at the Pole ofInac- 
cessibility will be equipped only for "episodic" or irregular activities, It 
will be used mainly as a stop-off base for overland expeditions, such as 
the ambitious, prestige-gaining, 6,000 kilometer triangular trek from the 
South Geomagnetic Pole to the South Geographic Pole, then to the Pole of 
Inaccessibility, and on to Lazarev station on the Queen Maud Land coast, 
This trek is expected to take four months. (Pravda, Sept. 14, 1958). It 
will be lead by the chiefof the Fourth Expedition, A. G. Dralkin, a former 
chief of the "North Pole 4" drifting station. (Izvestia, Sept. 14, 1958), 





A GLOSSARY OF FINNISH MAP TERMS 


LauriJ. Niemela 
Northern Michigan College 


Amongst the languages of Europe with which the American researcher 
comes in contact, the most difficult are those of the Finno-Ugrian family. 
Spoken by the Finns, Estonians, Hungarians, and certain other groups in 
northern and western U.S.S.R., these languages possess certain similar- 
ities; but they bear no relation, in either vocabulary or structure, to the 
great body of Germanic, Slavic or Romanic languages with which westem 
scholars are most familiar. 

Finland is the only nation in Europe today, lying on the western side of 
the "Iron Curtain", which speaks a Finno-Ugrain tongue. Post-war events 
in that country have caught the attention of scholars the world over. The 
remarkably rapid recovery from devastations of war, the successful pay- 
ment of a staggering war reparations to the Soviet Union, the resettling 
of a tenth of the population, and the uniquely peaceful political position be- 
tween East and West, have brought Finland a popularity in western writing 
that ithas never enjoyed before. Foremost among the problems facing 
writers, has been the language barrier, and most of the major works that 
have appeared are documented with Swedish andGerman language sources, 

In spite of the difficulty of language, it is possible for scholars to use 
the excellent publications of Finnish maps, which are readily available, 
Maps embody an almost universally understood symbolism, and are a key 
to the understanding of any region, provided that legends and captions cal 
be translated. It is to serve this end that the following glossary of Fir 
nish map terms has been prepared. So far as is known, there are only 
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two glossaries of Finnish map terms in general use, which give English 
equivalents. Oneofthese is briefandinaccurate, the other, althoughcom- 
prehensive, is based on old Russian maps and contains terms that are no 
longer used. (E. C. Olson, and Agnes Whitmarsh, Foreign Maps, New 
York 1944, pp. 80-81, and Finland (British War Office) Pamphlet.) 

This work has been compiled from the newest series of Finland's large- 
scale maps -- Economic, Topographic, and Parish -- and from maps of 
common geographic distributions appearing in Finnish periodical literature 
and atlases. The author is indebted to the Institute of Geography, Univ- 
ersity of Helsinki for making available its extensive map archives, and 
for providing office space in which to search materials. Appreciation is 
also expressed to the American Geographical Society of NewYork, for per- 
mission to use its map library. 





Note: The letters B, C, D, F, G, Q, W, X, and Z are either absent 
from the Finnish language, or are not used as initial letters of words, 
and so donot appear in this alphabetical listing. Letters Aand 6 appear 
at the end of the alphabet. 


Alanko - lowland Havumetsa - needle-leaf or conifer- 
Alku - initial, beginning ous forest 
Alkukohta - initial point Heina - hay 
Alue - region, area, territory Herne - pea 
Ampumarata - shooting range Hevonen - horse 
Ankkuripohja - anchorage Hiekka - sand 
Arvo - value, rank Hieta - sand 
Asema - station (railway), position | Hietikko - sandy land 
Asemakaava - plan Hoitoalue - administrative district 
Asukas - inhabitant (e.g., a forest district) 
Asumus - dwelling Humala - hop (crop) 
Asutuskeskus - population center Huvila - summer home, resort 
Autio - uninhabited, empty, waste 
Autiotupa - abandoned hut Irtain - loose, unconsolidated 
Ita - east 
Elain - animal Itainen - eastern 
Elaintarha - zoo 
Etela - south Jalka - foot 
Etelainen - southern Jaosto - division, section 
Johto - lead, conduit 

Haapa - poplar, aspen Johtoloisto - leading light (marine) 
Haara - fork, branch Joki - river 
Haja-asumuksia - dispersed dwell- | Julkinen - public 

ings Julkiset Rakennukset - public build- 
Haka - pasture (small), paddock ings 
Hakattu metsa - felled forest Juusto - cheese 
Harju - ridge, hogback, also de- Jyrkkyys - steepness 

scriptive term for moraine or esker Jyrkanne - steep slope, scarp 
Hautausmaa - cemetery Jyvaaitta - granary 
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Jarjestelma - arrangement, system 


Jarvi - lake 
Jaa - ice 


Kaakkoinen - southeastern 

Kaava - pattern, design, scheme 

Kaislikko - rush-covered area 

Kaita - a narrow, strait 

Kaivo - well (water) 

Kaivanto - mine, pit, quarry 

Kaksiraiteinen - double-tracked 

Kalastaja - fisherman 

Kallio - rock, cliff (sometimes a 
mountain) 

Kallioperainen - rocky 

Kaltevuus - gradient, inclination 

Kanava - canal 

Kanavan sulku - canal lock 

Kangas - heath 

Kansa - people, nation 

Kansainvalinen - international 

Kapearaiteinen - narrow-guage 

Kappeli - chapel 

Kari - reef, shoal 

Kartano - yard, estate, manor 

Kartasto - atlas 

Kartta - map 

Kasarmi - barracks 

Kataja - juniper 

Katu - street 

Kauppa - store, commercial - 
(prefix) 

Kauppala - town, market town 

Kaupunki - city, town 

Kentta - field 

Kenttarata - portable railway 

Keskus - center, focus 

Kesa - summer 

Kieli - language 

Kihlakunta - district 

Kiinnityspoiju - mooring buoy 

Kiinted - fixed, stationary, firm 

Kiintopiste - fixed point 

Kilometri - kilometer 

Kirjasto - library 

Kirkko - church 

Kivi - stone, rock 

Kivikko - stony 








Kivipaino - lithographic press 

Kohta - place, spot 

Koilinen - northeastern 

Kolmiomittaus - triangulation 

Kolttalappalainen - Skolt Lapp 

Kolttalappalaisten kesapaikka - 
Skolt Lapp summer residence 

Kolttalappalaisten syyspaikka - 
Skolt Lapp autumn residence 

Korjattu - corrected, revised 

Korkeus - height, altitude, eleva- 
tion 

Korkeuskartta - contour map, 
hypsometric map 

Korkeuskayra - contour line 

Korkeuskayran pystyvali - contour 
interval 

Korkeus yli meren pinnan - eleva- 
tion above sea level 

Korpi - wooded fen, waste 

Koski - rapids, cataract 

Koti - home, asylum 

Koulu - school 

Kreikkalais-katolilainen Kirkko - 
Greek Orthodox Church 

Kulo - dried, withered 

Kukkula - peak 

Kumpu - hill, mound 

Kunnas - knoll 

Kunnallinen - municipal, communal 

Kuritushuone - penitentiary 

Kuru - ravine, gully 

Kuusi - spruce (also the number 6) 

Kyla - village, hamlet 

Kylantie - country road 

Kynnys - sill 

Kaytettyja lahteita - sources used 

Kaantésilta - swing-bridge 

Kongas - cascade 


Laaja - extensive, broad 
Laakso - valley 

Lahti - gulf, bay, cove 

Laituri - landing, pier, jetty 
Laiva - ship 

Laivareitti - ship route 
Laivavayla - navigation channel, 
fairway 
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Lammas - sheep 

Lampi - pond 

Langattoman lennattimen asema - 
wireless telegraph station 

Lappalainen - Lapp 
Lastauspaikka - loading place 
Lato - shed, barn 

Lautta - raft 

Lehma - cow 

Lehti - leaf, sheet 

Lehtimetsd - deciduous forest 
Leiri - camp (usually military) 
Lentokentta - airfield 

Leppa - alder 

Leveyspiiri - latitude 

Lieju - slough, mud, ooze 
Liikenne - traffic 

Linjaloisto - leading light 

Linjamerkki - leading mark 

Linna - castle, palace 

Loisto - light 

Loistolaiva - lightship 

Lossi - ferry 

Louhikko - rocky land, bouldery 

Louhos - quarry 

Lumi - snow 

Luonainen - southwest 

Luokka - class 

Luoteinen - northwest 

Luoto - crag, rock, rocky islet 

Luotsi - pilot 

Luterilainen Kirkko - Lutheran 
Church 

Lahde - spring, well; source 
Lansi - west 

Lanteinen - western 

Laani - province 
Laaninpaakaupunki - provincial 
capitol 

Laaninraja - provincial boundary 


Maa - earth, soil, ground, land, 
country 

Maanmittaus - geodesy, surveying 
Maantie - road, highway 

Maantiede - geography 
Maatieteellinen - geographical 
Maanviljelys-farming, agricultural 





Maatalous - agriculture 

Maatila - holding, farm 

Majakka - beacon, lighthouse 

Majakkalaiva - lightship 

Matala - low, shallow 

Merenkulkuhallitus - Department of 
Navigation 

Merenpinnasta - from sea-level 

Merenpinta - sea-level 

Meri - sea 

Meriloisto - lighthouse 

Meriviitta - spar-buoy 

Merkki - mark, sign 

Merkkien selitys - explanation of 
signs and symbols 

Metri - meter 

Metsa - forest, woods 

Mitta - measure, standard, 
guage 

Mittakaava - scale 

Mittaus - survey 

Moni - poly-, with many 

Muistopatsas - monument 

Mustikka - blueberry 

Mylly - mill 

Maki - hill, hillside 

Makitupa - hut, cabin 

Manty - pine 

Mantymetsé - pine, forest, (some- 
times coniferous forest) 


Neva - treeless marsh, fen 
Niemi - peninsula, cape 
Niitty - meadow 

Nimitys - term, name 
Nokka - cape, point 
Numero - number, figure 
Nummi - moor, heath 
Nuotta - seine, net 
Nakotorni - lookout tower 


Ohjaus - direction 

Oja - ditch, drain 

Ojaamaton - undrained 

Ojattu - drained, ditched 

Opisto - college, academy 

Osakeyhtio - cooperative, joint 
stock company 
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Paikallis - local (prefix) 

Paikallistie - local road, by-road 

Paikka - locality, place 

Painettu - printed 

Palo - burned over, fire 

Palokunnantalo - fire station 

Paperitehdas - paper mill 

Pappila - rectory 

Pato - dam, weir, embankment 

Patsas - pillar, column; statue 

Pelto - field, arable land, tilled 
land 

Penikulma - the Finnish "mile" 
(about 63 statute miles) 

Pensaikko - thicket, dwarf vegeta- 
tion 

Piha - yard, courtyard, enclosure 

Pihlaja - mountain ash 

Piire - feature, line 

Piiretty - drawn, compiled 

Pinta - surface, plane, level 

Pitajanraja - parish boundary 

Pituuspiiri - longitude 

Pohjoinen - northern 

Pohjois - north 

Poiju - buoy 

Polku - trail, foot-path 

Puhelin - telephone 

Puhelinjohto - telephone line 

Puisto - park 

Purjehdus - sailing, navigation 

Purjehduskelpoinen - navigable 

Purjehdusmerkki - navigation mark 

Puro - brook, creek, rivulet 

Puu - wood, tree 

Pystysuora - vertical 

Paivantasaaja - equator 

Paa - head 

Paakaupunki - capital city 


Rahkasuo - peat bog, peat bed 
Raitio - line, track 

Raitiotie - tramway 
Raitiovaunu - streetcar 

Raja - boundary, limit 
Rakentaa - build 

Rakenteella oleva - under con- 


struction 












Rannikko - coast, shore 

Rata - track 

Raunio - a ruin 

Rauta - iron 

Rautatie - railway 

Reimari - spar-buoy 

Reitti - course, water-route 

Riippurata - suspension railway 

Rinne - slope 

Risteys - crossing 

Risukimpputie - corduroy-road, 
road made with faggots 

Rukoushuone - chapel 

Ruoho - grass 

Ruotsi - Sweden 

Ruotsalainen - Swedish-speaking 

Ryssa - Russia 


Rame - bog, marsh 


Saari - island 

Saaristo - archipelago, group of 
islands 

Saha - sawmill, saw 

Sairaala - hospital 

Salmi - sound, strait 

Salpaus - block up, dam, cut off 
(as Salpausselka moraine) 

Satama - harbor, port 

Sauna - steam bath, bath house 

Savi - clay 

Savutorvi - smoke stack, chimney 

Seisonta - parking (of vehicles) 

Sekametsa - mixed forest 

Selitys - explanation 

Selka - back, ridge 

Sijainti - situation, location 

Silta - bridge 

Sisa - inner 

Sisamaa - inland, interior 

Siviili - civil 

Sivutie - side road 

Sora - gravel 

Sotilaallinen - military 

Suljettu - closed, forbidden 

Sulku - sluice, lock, obstruction 

Sumu - fog, mist 

Suo - swamp, morass, fen 

Suomi - Finland 
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Suomenkielinen - Finnish-speaking 

Suora - straight, direct 

Suorakulmainen koordinaatio - 
rectangular coordinates 

Suu - mouth entrance, inlet 

Suunta - way, direction 

Suvanto - still water 

Syvyys - depth 

Syvyyskayrat - submarine con- 
tours, isobaths 

Syva - deep 

Syys - autumn 

Sahko - electric 

Sahkdjohto - power line 

Sarkka - sand ridge, dune, spit 

Saa - weather 


Taaja - dense, close 

Taajavakinen - densely populated 
Talo - house, farmhouse, building 
Taloudellinen - economic 


| Taloustie - works-road 


Talvi - winter 

Talvitie - winter road 

Tasoylikaytava - level crossing 

Tehdas - factory 

Tehty - made, drawn, produced 

Tekeilla oleva - under construction 
or production 

Teollisuuslaitos - manufacturing 
establishment 

Terva - tar 

Tie - road 

Tienristeys - junction, road- 
crossing 

Tihea - dense, thick 

Tiheasti - densely, thickly 

Tila - place, holding, space 
Toimisto - office, bureau, agency 
Torni - tower, spire 

Torppa - Tennant-farmer's cottage, 
cotter 

Tuli - fire 

Tulimajakka - lighthouse 

Tunturi - mountain (usually barren 
or treeless -- tundra) 

Tupa - hut, cabin 

Turvemaja - sod hut, turf hut 





Tuuli - wind 


Tuulimylly - windmill 

Tykisto - artillery 

Tykist6 ampumarata - artillery 
range 


Ulkomainen - foreign 
Ulkomaakauppa - foreign trade 
Uuni - kiln, oven 


Vaara - hill, (also, danger) 

Valli - embankment, bank 

Valta - rule, dominion 

Valtakuntaraja - State boundary, 
national boundary 

Valtatie - main road, highway, 
through-fare 

Valtio - state, government 

Valtion metsa - state forest 

Valtion puisto - national park 

Vedenjakaaja - divide (watershed) 

Vedenalainen - submerged 

Vesi - water 

Vesijattd - alluvium 

Vesimylly - water-mill 

Vesiperainen - marshy land 

Vesiputous - waterfall 

Vesist6 - water-course, chain of 
lakes 

Vetorata - cable-tramway 

Viereiset lehdet - adjoining sheets 

Vierto - slope 

Viertotie - causeway, highway 

Viita - leafy woods 

Viljelys - cultivation, tillage 

Villa- wool 

Viro - Estonia 

Voimajohto - high-tension line, 
power-line 

Vuolle - current, torrent, eddy 

Vuono - fjord, embayment (narrow) 

Vuori - mountain 

Vuorikaivos - mine 

Vuosi - year 

Vaki - people, population, folk 

Vali - interval 

Vari - color, tint 

Vayla - channel, passage 
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Yhtyskunta - community Ayras - rim, bank (as of a river) 
Yksiraitainen - single-track 7 

Yleis - general (prefix) Oljy - oil, petroleum 

Yleis6 - public Oljykakku - oil cake 

Yliopisto - university Oljysailio - oil tank 

Ymparisto - surroundings, the 





country around, setting 
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ASSOCIATION AFFAIRS 


Actions of the AAG Council Meeting March 29, 1959 
(Final Meeting of 1958-59 Council) 





The meeting was called to order by President Lester E. Klimm at 7:00 
p.m. Allmembers were present or represented by proxy except: F. Ken- 
neth Hare, Richard F. Logan, Eugene Cotton Mather, andCharlesC. Bajza. 
Guests present were: Jan O. M. Broek and George F. Deasy. 

A summary of actions taken by the Council is presented below: 

1, A motion by the Treasurer with respect to a special issue of the 
Annals in 1960 was approved to reaffirm Resolution 18 of the Executive 
Committee minutes of January 24, 1959, with the deletion of reference to 
the "September issue" of the Annals as such and deletion of the require- 
ment for approval of the Publications Committee." 

2. Amotion by the Treasurer was approved that the Association award 
Participation Fellowships in the 19th International Geographical Congress 
to three young American geographers (who are members of the AAG and 
who will not have reached their 36th birthday by the opening date of the 
Congress) who prepare the best papers for presentation at that Congress; 
the winner to receive $1,000 and the two runners-up to receive $750 each. 

3. A recommendation that unpaid subscriptions be cut off at the end of 
thecalendar year, or the expiration of the paid subscription, was accepted 
by the Council as the procedure to be followed in the future. 

4, Arequest from the Kraus Reprint Corporation to purchase back is- 
sues of The Proiessional Geographer was not approved, but the Secretary 





' was instructed to retain for future sale and distribution from the Central 


Office a reasonable stock of The Professional Geographer and to dispose 





5. A recommendation from the Southeastern Diviston that James A. 
Shear be appointed Editor of the Division Yearbook was approved. 

6. Slates for Elected Committees (Nominating, Honors and Creden- 
tials) were prepared for submission to the membership at the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting. 

7. The agenda for the Annual Business Meeting was approved. 

8. A Resolutions Committee for the 55th Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was appointed consisting of Loyal Durand as Chairman and Kirk 
Stone. 

9. Paul Siple indicated the problem of institutional memberships was 
only a segment of a broader problem. He recommended the creation of a 
new committee on the advancement ofthe Association. Members are to be 
selected by the President. 

10, A recommendation was approved that the Constitutional Review 
Committee be asked to consider Article IV, Section 3, with respect to the 


substitution of proxies for Regional Division chairmen at annual meetings 
of the Council. 
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11, Authors were approved to prepare memorials for W. D. Jones, 
Homer L. Shantz, and Charles F. Brooks. 

12, Arecommendation was approved to appoint EdwardB. Espenshade, 
Jr., (with additional appointments to be made if necessary) to investigate 
requirements for National Science Foundation fellowships and to make known 
the interests of the Association in furthering scientific workin geography, 

13, Chauncy D. Harris submitteda draft proposal of a projectto obtain 
from the National Science Foundation approximately $18 ,000 to send 5 geog- 
raphers to the USSR for 45 days and toreceive inexchange 5 Russian geog- 
raphers for a comparable tour of the U. S. The Council authorized the 
President and the Secretary to sign the proposed request to the National 
Science Foundation inthe name of the AAG. Discussion of the proposal re- 
vealed that the 5 geographers recommended are to represent different sys- 
tematic subdivisions of geography rather than to constitute a group of spe- 
cialists on the USSR and that academic institutions were to be given pref- 
erence over Federal government agencies in order to remain within the 
general policies and regulations governing NSF grants. Dr. Siple expressed 
a strong interest in having a summary of the visit to the USSR published 
by the Association. , 

14, A motion was approved authorizing the President to appoint dele- 
gates to an international meeting when in his judgment this is desirable, 

15. Upon recommendation of the Research Grants Committee an award 
of $500 from the unrestricted fund was approved for Professor John Wesley 
Coulter to do field work on "The Human Geography of French Colonies in 
the South Pacific." An award of $500 was also approved for John Fraser 
Hart and Eugene Cotton Mather for "Field Research in the Eastern United 
States."" The Council also approved an additional grant of $500 from the 
Atwood Fund for J. Ross Mackay's "Field Study of Patterned Ground in 
Alpine Areas of British Columbia." 

There being no further business the meeting was adjourned by President 
Klimm at 12:45 a.m. Monday, March 30, 1959. 


Actions of the AAG Council Meeting April 1, 1959 
(First Meeting of the 1959-60 Council) 





The meeting was calledto order by President Paul A. Siple at 1:30p.m. 


All members were present or represented by proxy except: Shannon McCune § 


and John Fraser Hart. Guests present were: Erna Grassmuch Gilland, 
Thomas Griffiths, Clyde F. Kohn, and Walter Kollmorgen, 

A summary of actions taken by the Council is presented below: 

1, The Council elected an Executive Committee for the Association 
year 1959-60 toconsist of the four officers, Lester E. Klimm as immedi- 
ate Past President, and Councilors Henry M. Kendall and G. Etzel Pearcy. 

2. A recommendation by the Treasurer that the term of office of the 
Treasurer be changed from the fiscal year to the calendar year in order 
to eliminate a second accounting when a new Treasurer is elected was re 
ferred to the Constitutional Review Committee. 
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3. A recommendation was approved to mail from the Central Office 
to Department chairmen a questionnaire requesting: (a) aschedule of spring 
vacations for the next five years, and (b) their views on the time of annual 
meetings. Fred Kniffen was requested to prepare the questionnaire, 

4, Aninvitationtohold the Annual Meeting of the AAG in 1964 at Denver 
was accepted. The dates will be April5-9 and the headquarters hotel will 
be the new Hilton. 

5. The Council agreed that more definite information should be obtained 
before the joint invitation from the University of Miami and the University 
of Florida to meet in Miami or Miami Beach could be accepted. The Secre- 
tary was instructed to obtain information onhotel rates, lower priced quar- 
ters for graduate students, and a specific recommendation for the head- 
quarters hotel. 

6. Inconnection with the International Geographical Congress in Stock- 
holm, Henry Kendall recommended that a committee of three members be 
appointed to: (1) selectcritics, (2) see thatmanuscripts reach the critics, 
(3) see that the critiques are sent back to the Committee, and (4) prepare 
a filefor contestpapers. The EvaluationCommittee shall choose the three 
winners of the contest for young geographers. The participation fellow- 
ship papers will be published in the Annals. The recommendation was 
approved in principle but naming of Committee members was deferred. 

7. With regard to the requirements for the AAG Participation Fellow- 
ships to be granted in connection with the IGC in Stockholm in 1960, it was 
decided that the contest should be open to all AAG members who shall not 
have reached their 36th birthday on the opening date of the Congress and 
who were members of the AAG or whose applications for membership were 
on file on March 30, the date of the original announcement of the grant. 

8. It was decided that the Editor of The Professional Geographer does 
not have to be in Washington provided that the entire operation connected 
with preparation and publication of The Professional Geographer be carried 
on at the location of the Editor. 

9. The Chairman of the Publications Committee reported that gift funds 
received to date have not been adequate to cover the entire cost of the Thomas 
Supplement to the Annals, to include papers presented at the Symposium on 
the Los Angeles Basin at the Annual Meeting in 1958. It was agreed that 
the cost for publishing the Supplement should be paid by the Association 
but that the search for additional gift funds should be continued. 

10. Because of the expenses involvedin giving free reprints to authors 
and because the Allen Press would hesitate to renew the present printing 
contract for the Annals with the current provision for free reprints, the 
Council voted to conform to the standard practice of publishers and to pro- 
vide no free reprints to authors of articles published after September 1959. 

ll. David H. Miller and Norman J. G. Pounds were approved to serve 
on the Editorial Board for the Annalsas replacements for Harold McCarty 
and Guido Weigand whose terms expired this year. 

12, The Publications Committee was asked to investigate suggestions 
that abstracts of papers presented at annual meetings be eliminated entirely 
from the Annals and to consider the publication of Proceedings which would 
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include longer versions of selected papers presented at annual meetings, 

13. A proposed merger of the New York Metropolitan and New York- 
Ontario divisions was discussed but action was deferred on the grounds that 
more definite recommendations should be received from both divisions 
concerned, 

14, Clyde F. Kohn and Erna Grassmuck Gilland appeared as guests of 
the Council to discuss the scope and conduct of geography courses in ele- 
mentary schools. It was proposed thatthe AAG appoint three representa- 
tives to a committee, one of whom should be designated as co-Chairman, 
to work closely with three representatives of the NCGE onproblems related 
to the improvement of geography instruction in seccndary schools. The 
objectives would be to design an action-type program including (1) prepara- 
tion of teaching materials, study guides, visual aids and other materials 
which will aid public school teachers, and (2) encouragement of an honors 
course in high schools in cooperation with local institutes of higher learn- 
ing for use in admission tocolleges of higher standing. The details worked 
out by this joint Committee shouldbe submitted as proposals to appropriate 
agencies for financial assistance no later than October 1 of this year. 

After discussion, the motion was made and carried that such acommit- 
tee be appointed. 

15. Howard Roepke appeared as guest of the Council representing the 
Committee on Mass Data Processing Techniques. He requested use of the 
Central Office facilities and finances to mail a 6¢ double faced postcard to 
the membership of the Associationin conducting a survey to determine the 
availability of data on punch cards. A motion was duly made and carried 
to expend an amount not to exceed $75 for this purpose but that the mail- 
ing should be sent to full members only. 

16. Inresponse to a letterfrom G. DonaldHudson, the Council agreed 
that it would be worthwhile to investigate the increasing number of sources 
for the support of overseas studies and to publish the results of such an 
investigationin The Professional Geographer. It was agreed that theCom- 
mittee on International Fellowships should undertake this project. 

17. A new Committee on Programs was created to draw up a set of 
regulations for annual programs and to summarize convention activities 
which had been most successful and which had been most disappointing 
during recent years. The members of this Committee are to be past Pro- 
gram Committee chairmen, and are to prepare a report to the Executive 
Committee as soon as possible. 

18. Although Council members were not in unanimous agreement, there 
was a majority opinion in favor of: (a) giving more space at the annual 
meeting to topics of national and international importance, (b) urging that 
papers of less than outstanding quality be presented at regional meetings, 
(c) asking the Program Committee to screen papers submitted for the aa- 
nual meeting in order to assure high quality and to reduce the need for mul- 
tiple simultaneous sessions, and (d) seeking means for publishing selected 
papers in Proceedings of the annual meeting. 

19, Due to the late hour the Council took cognizance of the Constitr- 
tional provision under Article IV, Section 3, which permits the President 
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to appoint committees with the assistance of the Council. Consequently 
the President and Secretary were asked to review the Committee structure 
and membership of the Association and to submit recommendations for any 
changes for Council vote by mail ballot within six weeks. 

There being no further business, the meeting was adjourned by Presi- 
dent Siple at 1:45 a.m. Thursday, April 2, 1959. 


Treasurer's Report for 1958 





The Associationis in good financial condition after experiencing a year 
of substantial growth. Net worth increased nearly $7,000 during 1958, to 
a total of nearly $37,500. If securities held by the Association are listed 
atcurrent values, the net worth jumps to $57 , 500 (see chart showing income, 
expenditures and net worth of the Association, 1950-59). 

Income increased sharply during 1958, due primarily to an increase 
in dues. Member dues for the year exceeded $25,500, as compared to 
$17,400 for the year 1957. Receipts from the sale of Annals and The Pro- 
fessional Geographer also showed substantial increases. Donations total- 
ing $4,400 were recorded during the year. 

Operating expenses also advanced considerably in 1958. Maintenance 
of the Central Office required $5,500 more than in 1957, due primarily to 
increased support of Association committees and todouble salary payments 
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during the period of transfer of duties to the new Office Manager. Equip- 
ment valued at nearly $700 was acquired for the Central Office. Travel 
costs increased approximately $500. 

The original cost of stocks and bonds on December 31, 1958, was 
$21,131.89. However, the market value of these securities on that date 
was $40,934.74. Securities income in the amount of $1,186.20 was re- 
corded during the year. Anadditional $623.45 in bankinterest was earned, 

The Association's listed assets are all in the form of cash and secu- 
ities. Ofthe $46,200 total assets carried on the books as of December 31, 
1958, $21,600 was earninginterest ina bank savings account, while check- 
ing accounts from which operating expenses are provided, had a balance 
of nearly $3,300. Accounts receivable from the broker amounted to nearly 
$200. Aspreviously stated, securities inexcess of $21,100 areheld, mak- 
ing up the balance of the Association's recorded assets. Additional unre- 
corded assets in the form of equipment, inventories of publications, and 
appreciation of securities over purchase cost amounting to approximately 
$30,400, bring the estimated value of total assets of the Association, in- 
cluding deferred credits in the amount of $8,700, to slightly above $77,000, 

The above factual report clearly indicates that the financial condition 
of the Association is excellent. You may recall that in 1956 the Association 
spent on normal operations (administration and journal publications), nearly 
$6,500 more than it receivedfor these purposes. I expressed deep concern 
because such deficits were being covered by selling securities belonging 
to the research and publication funds of the Association. Because of the 
seriousness of this situation, I strongly recommended that our annual dues 
be raisedand that the sale prices of our publications be increased to offset 
mounting printing costs. The membership of the Association responded 
promptly and positively; the sale prices of publications were increased 
immediately and dues were raised effective January 1, 1958. As a con- 
sequence of these actions and other adjustments made during the past three 
years, the annual income of the Association is now sufficient to meet all 
forseeable expenses and to support an expanded program. 

Because this is my final report as Treasurer, I shall take this occasion 
to make a few recommendations which I hope the Council will act upon at 
the Pittsburgh meeting. 

1, Thatthe Association publish a special or enlarged issue of the Annals 
in 1960 at anestimatedcost of $2,000, said issue to include the best papers 
prepared by American geographers for presentation at the International 
Geographical Congress in Stockholm in 1960. (Funds for this purpose are 
available in the non-serial publications fund), 

2. That the Association award travel grants to the three young Ameri- 
can geographers (under 36 years of age) who prepare the best papers for 
presentation at the 19th International Geographical Congress in Stockholm; 
the winner to receive $1,000 and the two runners-up to receive $750 each. 
(Funds for this purpose are available in the Reserve Fund), 

3. That the Association make known that one or more research grants 
totaling not less than $1,000 will be offered each year by the Association 
and that in 1960 a total of $2,000 will be available for suchgrants. (Funds 
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for this purpose are available in the Atwood and General Research Funds). 
Interestingly enough, to implement the above recommendations will 
cost $6,500, the same amount by which the Association went into the red 
in 1956. Today such activities can be undertaken without jeopardizing the 
financial position of the Association. For example, the above recommenda- 
tions if carried out in 1960 will require the use of somewhat less than 
$1,500 of the monies now accumulating in the several funds of the Assoc- 
ijation (see chart showing Association funds 1956-58). 
With these parting remarks, I turn over the financial affairs of the 
Association to my successor. 
Wallace W. Atwood, Jr. 


INCOME, EXPENDITURES, AND NET WORTH OF THE ASSOCIATION 1950-59 
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AAG Participation Fellowships in the 19th International 
Geographical Congress 








The Council approved on March 29 Treasurer Atwood's recommendation 
that the Association award Participation Fellowships to three young mem- 
bers of the AAG who prepare the best papers for presentation at the Inter- 
national Geographical Congress in Stockholm. The Fellowships will con- 
sist of $1,000 for the winner and $750 for each of the tworunners-up. The 
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Council accorded majority approval to the following basic rules for the con- 
test. To be eligible for a Participation Fellowship, a contestant must: 
1. Be a Member or Associate Member of the AAG, or have submitted 
an application to join the Association prior to the announcement of 

this contest on March 30, 1959. 

2. Bea citizen of a western hemisphere country or have received a 
degree in geography in a western hemisphere college or univer- 
sity, andin either case be resident in the western hemisphere when 
the fellowship is awarded. 

3. Not have reached his or her 36th birthday by August 5, 1960, the 
opening date of the Congress. 

4. Submit a completed paper, including illustrations, prior to March 
1, 1960. Papers are to be sent in duplicate to the AAG Secretary, 
Arch C. Gerlach, at the AAG Central Office, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. They will be routed by him 
toa special committee of the AAG to be reviewed and ranked accord- 
ing to merit. Winners in the competition will be announced at the 
Annual Meeting in Dallas, April 18-22, 1960. The winning papers 
will be published in a special or enlarged issue of the Annals and 
other papers submitted in the contest will be considered for inclu- 
sion in the same issue. 


19th International Geographical Congress 1960 





Effective participation by American geographers in the 19th Interna- 
tional Geographical Congress in Stockholm, Sweden, August6-12, requires 
immediate initiative and planning. American geographers and scientists 
have not participated in international meetings to a degree commensurate 
with the national research potential. Comments have appeared recently 
in several foreign academic journals on the paucity of papers presentedby 
Americans. American geographers are requested, therefore, to examine 
their research plans and to consider the preparation of papers at the meet- 
ings in Stockholm. 

Expenses of attending the Congress are a problem to many who may wish 
topresentpapers. Particular effort is being made by the United States Na- 
tional Committee on the International Geographical Union to secure funds 
for travel grants from foundations, societies, government agencies, and 
other sources. It is hoped that some travel grants may become available 
to individuals who are presenting papers. Further information may beob- 
tained from U. S. National Committee, International Geographical Union, 
Office of International Relations, National Academy-Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 

Papers will be grouped into sessions under one of the 15 commissions 
or under one of 9 sections. 

The 15Scommissions are concerned with: bibliography of ancient maps; 
karst phenomenia; evolution of slopes; medical geography; library classi- 
fication of geographical books and maps; aridzones; periglacial morphology; 
national atlases; erosion surfaces around the Atlantic; coastal sediments 
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tion; applied geomorphology; world land-use survey; teaching of geography 
in schools; world population map; and humid tropics. 

The 9 sections for presentation of other papers are to be: polar and 
subpolar geography; geographic cartography and photogeography; clima- 
tology, hydrography, oceanography, and glaciology; geomorphology; bioge- 
ography; human geography; economic geography; methodology and bibliog- 
raphy; and applied geography. There will also be asymposium on agrarian 
geography. 

Abstracts for papers must be submitted by November 1, 1959. These 
should be sent to XIXth International Geographical Congress, Postfack, 
Stockholm 6, Sweden. The abstract should be in English (or French) and 
no longer than 250 words. Present plans call for the publication inSweden 
of the abstracts for the congress. It is hoped that the American papers 
accepted for presentation can be published in full in a special issue of the 
Annals of the Association of American Geographers. 

Both before and after the regular sessions there will be a variety of 
symposia, and excursions. These are listed in the first circular printed 
in the IGU Newsletter, Vol. 9, No. 1, 1958, pp. 11-20. 

Of particular interest will be a series of symposia lasting from 3 to 10 
days each, either before or after the congress. Typically these involve 
some travel, field observation, and continuing discussion for relatively 
smallgroups. The topics of these symposia and the countries in which they 
are to be held are as follows. In Denmark: agrarian geography; coastal 
morphology; land use, settlement, and industrial centers; and irrigation. 
In Finland: the coast and the archipelago; and the Finnish lake plateau and 
Eastern Finland. In Norway: rural settlement; nature and culture of the 
Fjord-land of Western Norway; nature and economy of Northern Norway. 
InSweden: fluvial morphology; expansion and retreat of settledareas; high 
mountain region; and the "Zentralort" and its functions. 

A second circular on the 19th International Geographical Congress is 
scheduled for publication about May 1959. Final applications for member- 
ship in the congress should reach the organizing committee before February 
1, 1960. 

---Chauncy D. Harris 


Report of the Honors Committee 
(As accepted and announced at the Annual Meeting) 





The Honors Committee is pleased to submit the following recommenda- 
tions: 

For Honorary President for the 1960 meeting: John E. Orchard 

The Association of American Geographers’ Outstanding Achievement 
Award for 1958: Stephen Sargent Visher forhis long record in geographic 
teaching; but more especially for a half century of diligent research and 
prolific publication in climatology, on Indiana, and for pioneer work in 
social geography. 
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The Association of American Geographers’ Citation for Meritorious 
Contribution to the Field of Geography: 

William Applebaum for leading the way in the application of geography 
inbusiness. CarletonP. Barnes for his distinguished work as acoordinator 
of research on land and water resources in the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and in particular for his role in developing the National 
Atlas. Clarence E. Batschelet for his long-continued contributions to the 
more accurate and meaningful definition, delimitation, and enumeration of 
distributions, and for promoting the cause of geography in the Bureau of 
the Census. Norton S. Ginsburgfor his research andpublications on Asia 
and for his work onthe book review section of the Annals of the Association 
of American Geographers. 














Shannon McCune 
John K. Rose 
Raymond E. Murphy, Chairman 


International Fellowships and Research Grants 





This list of fellowships includes anumber of grants for which announce- 
ments of the latestcompetition have not as yet appeared, or had not appeared 
at the time this list was prepared. In these cases the closing dates given 
are those applicable for the last competition. Further fellowships will be 
listed in the September issue of The Professional Geographer. 

Persons who wish to study a comprehensive list of international fellow- 
ships should consult the tenth edition of Study Abroad of UNESCO. The 
UNESCO publication Teaching Abroad should also be noted. 








American Association of University Women. Apply through the Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Fellowship Awards, 1634 Eye Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

A considerable number of fellowships are offered which are unrestricted 
as to place or subject of study. In general the fellowship program is de- 
signed to support research projects of women who already have received 
a Ph.D. degree or who have completedall degree requirements except the 
dissertation. Fellowships range between $2,000 and $4,000 each. Prob- 
able closing date: December 1, 1959. 





American Philosophical Society. 105 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia 
6, Pa. 

The American Philosophical Society supports basic research through the 
awarding of aseries ofgrants each year tocover direct research expenses, 
Grants are notmade for salaries, for expenses in connection with the prep- 
aration of a doctoral dissertation, or for scholarships. Awards are ofvary- 
ing amounts, and are unrestricted as to field of research. There are no 
particular eligibility requirements. The Committee on Research meets five 
timesa year, inearly February, April, June, October, and December, and 
applications must be submitted at least one month prior to a Committee 


meeting. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 127 East 73 Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 

Among the awards offered each year by The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, those for which geographers would be eligible are: 

One Henrik Kauffmann Fellowship for study in Denmark ($1700). 

One Former Fellows Fund Fellowship for study in any of the Scandin- 

avian countries ($1000). 

One Carol and Hans Christian Sonne Fellowship for study in either Den- 

mark or Norway ($1500). 

One New York Chapter Fellowship for study in any of the Scandinavian 

countries ($1500). 

These fellowships are for one academic year, and are designed for grad- 
uate or post-doctoral candidates who have a specific plan of study which 
they would like to carry on in Scandinavia. Study projects can be carried 
on either at a university or elsewhere. Candidates should be American 
citizens and preferably should be under 40 years of age and have an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the language of the country they wish tovisit. Clos- 
ing date for application will probably be April 1, 1960. 





The Australian National University, Canberra. Application forms 
for fellowships at the Australian National University leading to an 
advanced degree are obtainable from the Australian Embassy, 2941 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Afew fellowships have been offered regularly by the Australian Nation- 
al University to persons intending to become candidates for the Ph.D.degree. 
Scholarship tenure is for a period of twoyears, with a possibility of renewal 
for a third year. In the past awards have included a living allowance of 
$1,649 a year, plus small additional amounts for grantees with children, 
cost of travel to and from the university and a contribution toward moving 
expenses, and special allowances for scholars conducting field work away 
from Canberra. Closing date for application has previously been October 
15, with tenure in Canberra beginning the following March. 





Belgian American Educational Foundation, Inc. 420 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York 17, N. Y. 

A number of advanced fellowships are awarded annually to American 
citizens for purposes of study in Belgium. In recent years one research 
fellowship per year has also been offered for work in the Belgian Congo. 
Applicants must have a practical speaking knowledge of either French or 
Flemish, and have the status either of a college, university, or research 
institution staff member, or of an advanced graduate student. Preference 
is for those under 35 years of age. Grants arenormally made fora period 
from three totenmonths. The stipend for living expenses is $200 per month; 
in addition, fellowships cover travel expenses. Closing date for applica- 
tion is November 14, 
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Bollingen Foundation, Inc. 140E. 62ndStreet, New York 21, N.Y, 
The Bollingen Foundation does not support research in the field of ge- 
ography, but fellowships or grants-in-aid might be available to persons 
interested in field work of an anthropological or archeological nature. In 
the past fellowships have ranged from one to three years in length, with 
amounts varying from $1,200 to$3,600 ayear. A fewgrants-in-aid ofless 
than $1,200 have also been available in the past. Awards have been made 
each autumn, 





Catherwood Foundation. Bryn Mawr Avenue and Lancaster Pike, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
The foundation supports graduate study abroad. It also supports medi- 
cal research, limnological research, and has supported several expedi- 
tions. There are no stated limitations as to eligibility for applicants. Clos- 
ing date for application is November 15, of each year. 





The Henry L, and Grace Doherty Foundation, Inc. Doherty Fellow- 

ship Committee. Woodrow Wilson School, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Fellowships are open to all those who wish to carry on post-doctoral 

research in Latin America, butpreference is given to persons whose proj- 





ects involve study in Chile. Grants are up to $3,000 for single persons, 
and up to $5,000 for persons with dependents, and in the past have been 
sufficient to cover transportation and maintenance costs for the period of 
ayear. Preferenceis also for those who have not previously had field ex- 
perience in Latin America, and for those under 40 years of age. Closing 
date will probably be about February 1, 1960. 


The Ford Foundation Foreign Area Training Fellowship Program. 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

These fellowships are designed to provide graduate training in parti- 
cular foreign areas, and have not beenestablished for the purpose of sup- 
porting research. Three area programs are supported: Africa, Asia and 
the Near East, and the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, but only in the 
two former programs would fellows be encouraged to travel abroad. Ap- 
plications are invited from graduate students, from those who have already 
received their doctorate, and from people in government and other non- 
academic positions, Candidates should be American or Canadian citizens, 
or evidence their intention of becoming citizens. Ordinarily applicants 
should not be over 35 yearsof age. Previous study in these overseas areas 
is not required, but the applicant would normally be considered for over- 
seas travel if he had acquired familiarity with the language, history, and 
culture of the area he wished to visit. Successful candidates with more 
advanced training need not limit their study to that of facilities available 
at universities. 
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Stipends vary for those traveling abroad according to the country visited, 
but include travel expenses, maintenance allowance for the recipient and 
his dependents, and at times other expenses which may be incurred in car- 
rying out the training program. Grants are normally for one year but in 
some cases awards may be made for a second consecutive year. 

Closing date for application will probably be about November 1, 1959. 
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Foreign Government and University Awards. Apply through the In- 
stitute of International Education, Information and Counseling Divi- 
> sion, 1 East 67 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

Under this general heading have been grouped the more important fel- 
, lowships granted by foreign governments and universities open to geog- 
2 raphers and for which application is through the Institute of International 
‘ Education. Applicants should specify the particular programs in which they 
are interested. In general these grants are designed to facilitate a year's 
study in a foreign country; they are not for purposes of research, nor are 
they in general meant to beused for the acquisition of a degree in a foreign 
- university. The stipend isusually limitedto partor all ofthe costof main- 
r - tenance for a single person in the hostcountry for one year. Usually they 
do notinclude travel expenses to and from or within the hostcountry. Can- 
al didates who apply for fellowships in certain countries may also apply for 
- | aU. S. Government Travel Grant under the Fulbright Program to cover 
, their costs of transportation to andfrom the hostcountry. These countries 

















mF are: Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, and The Netherlands. 
of Candidates for foreign government and university awards must be Ameri- 
i can citizens, have the ability to read, speak, and write in the language of 
ig F the host country, and be under 35 years of age (but with some exception). 
Those who previously have not had extensive experience abroad are given 
preference. 
The principal fellowships, the number of awards in each, andremarks 
ne are given below. Closing dates for the 1960-61 programs have not been 
announced as yet, but they will probably not depart widely from the previous 
i- | closing date of November 1. Some fellowship changes may also occur. 
> 
od © Country Name of Fellowship Number of Awards 
he fF Austria Government of Austria Award 4 
re Denmark Danish Government Awards 3 (Danish language 
dy not required) 
n- France French Government Awards 25 
8, Germany Bavarian Ministry of Education 5 
ats and Culture Awards | 
as Deutscher Akademischer Austausch- 10 
r- dienst Awards 
nd Germany Federal Republic of Germany Awards 40 
re Free University of Berlin Awards 2 
ble University of Cologne Award 1 


University of Tehran Awards 2 
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Israel Government of Israel Award 1 (Research project 
invited) 
Italy Collegio Borromeo, Pavia, Award 1 
Collegio Ghislieri, Pavia, Award 1 
University of Padua Awards 2 
Scuola Normale Superiore Award 1 (For study at Univ- 
ersity of Pisa) 
Italian Government Awards 6 
Mexico Mexican Government Awards 13 (Geography not in- 
cluded among the 
"recommended" 
subjects) 
Netherlands The Netherlands Government Awards 3 
Sweden Swedish Government Awards 3 
Switzerland Swiss Universities and Organiza- Variable (Tuition 
tions Awards awards and par- 
tial maintenance 
awards) 


Fulbright Act (Public Law 584 - 79th Congress) U. S. Government 
Grants for Graduate Study Abroad. Apply through the Institute of 
International Education, U. S. Student Program, 1 East 67th Street, 
New York 21, N.Y. or through campus Fulbright Program Advisors, 

Candidates for the graduate phase of the Fulbright program must have 
American citizenship, a college degree before the commencement of the 
award, and knowledge of the language of the host country. Preference is 
given to applicants who are not over 35 years of age and who have not had 
extended opportunity for foreign residence and study, excluding time spent 
abroad in the armed forces of the United States. Awards are for a period 
of one year, and renewals are not ordinarily considered. Enrollment in 
or affiliation with an approved foreign educational institution is required, 
Grants are made in the currencies ofthe hostcountries, and include trans- 
portation and living expenses. No travel or maintenance allowances are 
available for dependents. 

The countries now participating in the program are: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Burma, Chile, Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Philippines, Tur- 
key, and the United Kingdom. Fellowships are tenable also in dependent 
and associated territories of the participating countries. Applicants may 
apply to only one country. Approximately 950 awards have been available 
for the 1959-60 fellowship year. Closing date for applications for the 1960- 
61 academic year will be November 1, 1959. 





Fulbright Act. (Public Law 584 - 79th Congress) U. S. Govern- 
ment Grants for University Lecturing and Advanced Research 
Abroad. Apply through the Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 

The Fulbright awards for university lecturing and advanced research 
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reflect the nature of the ‘disciplines which are requested or specified by 
each of the host countries. In general within this phase of the Fulbright 
program more opportunities exist for geographers under the advanced re- 
search awards than among the university lecturing awards, since in the 
latter case specifications tend to be more explicit and normally exclude 
the subject of geography. Although many of the individual requests for 
advanced research scholarship are also quite explicit geographers could 
find openings in many of the country programs either through specific in- 
clusion of geography in the research categories, or, more often, through 
broad interpretations of requests for individuals in the "natural sciences" 
and the "social sciences." 

Applicant must be American citizens and have had at least one year of 
college or university teaching in the U. S., or abroad, if applying for a 
lectureship award, or a doctoral degree or equivalent standing if apply- 
ing for an advanced research award. Proficiency in the language of the 
host country is normally expected. Awards in the currency of the host 
country include round trip travel expenses of the grantee but not for ac- 
companying dependents, a cost of living allowance which may include the 
maintenance of up to four dependents, anda small additional allowance 
for travel and book purchases in the host country. A dollar grant under 
the Smith-Mundt Act may be made in certain cases of university lecturing 
outside the area of western Europe. Grants are taxable and normally 
cover one complete academic year. 

The Fulbright Award lists for 1959-60 and for 1960-61 show specific 
requests for geographers as lecturers or as research scholars from the 
following countries and territories: Belgium, French Overseas Territories, 
Italy, Hong Kong, India, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, Brazil, Peru, 
New Zealand, and Australia. 

In general closing dates for northern hemisphere countries and tropical 
dependencies of these countries are in early October. Broadly speaking, 


the competition in countries of eastern Asia and the southern hemisphere 
closes in late April. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 

Research fellowships may be awarded to geographers who have dem- 
onstrated unusual capacity for productive scholarship. Eligibility is re- 
stricted to American citizens, or in exceptional cases, to permanent res- 
idents of the United States who are notcitizens. Age limits are preferably 
between thirty and forty years. Stipends are adjustable to the needs and 
resources of the particular grantee, Grants are for one year, though re- 
newal is possible. Closing date for application is usually October 15. 





Inter-American Cultural Convention U. S. Government Grants for 
Graduate Study Abroad. Apply through campus Fulbright Program 
Advisor or through the Institute of International Education, 1 East 
67 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

Awards under the Inter-American Cultural Convention are for one year 
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graduate study at an educational institution in LatinAmerica. Two awards 
for graduate study have been offered during the past year for each of the 
following countries: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Venezuela. Competition for 1960-61 will open 
in May 1959, and probably close November 1, 1959. Eligibility require- 
ments include acollege degree (but those who have already receiveda Ph.D, 
degree are not eligible), American citizenship, knowledge of the language 
of the host country; in addition, preference is given those who are not yet 
35 and who have not previously had foreign residence and study experience, 
Applications may be made for grants to two separate Latin American na- 
tions. 

Grants cover maintenance, tuition, and sometimes incidental expenses, 
and are provided by the host countries. Transportation is provided by the 
United States Government. No transportation or maintenance is provided 
for dependents. 


National Academy of Sciences - National Research Council. Sup- 
port for geographical field research in foreign areas. Applica- 
tion forms should be obtained through the Foreign Field Research 
Program, Division of Earth Sciences, National Academy of Sci- 
ences - National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

This program, sponsored financially by the Office of Naval Research, 
provides support for about ten investigators each year. The objective is 
to stimulate greater participation by young Americans in foreign field re- 
search, Research in Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, Bermuda and the Bahama 
Islands is not included in the program. 

The scope of the program is quite broad and includes all branches of 





geography as well as fields which are very closely related to geography, | 


Applications in the fields of physical geography are especially encouraged, 
The program is designed for support of both pre-doctoral and post- 
doctoral research and for research by others in this general age group. 
The financial assistance varies according to the needs. The intent is 
to provide adequately for travel, field and living expenses. Usually no 
stipend is provided. A preference will be shown for field investigations 
of at least six months duration. 

Applications for support of field work which is to be initiated before 
April 1, 1960 must be submitted prior to December 1, 1959. Notices of 
acceptance or rejection will be sent as promptly as possible by the Divi- 
sion of Earth Sciences, probably by the end of December 1959. 


National Science Foundation. Predoctoral Fellowship Program it 

the sciences including the field of geography. Apply through the 
Fellowship Office, National Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D.C. 
Over a thousand grants are to be made to persons undertaking graduat? 
study in the sciences during 1959-60. Stipends will amount to $1,800 fr 
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first year Fellows, $2,000 for intermediate year Fellows, and $2,200 for 
terminal year Fellows. The program will open probably in October and 
the closing date for application will be January 1, 1960. 


National Science Foundation. Regular Postdoctoral Fellowship Pro- 
gram in the naturaland social sciences, Apply through the Fellow- 
ship Office, National Academy of Sciences-National Research Coun- 
cil, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
Awards will be made in October 1959 and a further group of awards 
will be made in March 1960. These awards carry base stipends of $4,500 
per annum. Theprogram will open in July and the closing date for autumn 
awards will be September 1. Applications for awards to be made in the 
spring must be in by December 22. 





National Science Foundation. Senior Postdoctoral Fellowship Pro- 
gram in the sciences including the field of geography. Apply through 
the Division of Scientific Personnel and Education, National Science 
Foundation, Washington 25, D. C. 

Approximately 100 fellowships will be awarded in December 1959, to 
supplement the training of established scholars who have held the doctorate 
for at least 5 years. The stipend will be adjusted so that the Fellow will 
have approximately the same disposable income as from his normal sal- 
ary, witha maximum up to $12,000. Closing date for applicationis Octo- 
ber 5, 1959. 





North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Scholarship Program. Apply 
through the Institute of International Education, Information and 
Counseling Division, 1 East 67 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Fellowships are open to candidates who have a Master of Arts degree. 
Recipients must normally pursue projects of study at an educational insti- 
tution in one of the NATO countries, and the project should be related 
to some aspect of Atlantic Community. Stipends are for approximately 
$1,450. Closing date: probably about November 1. 





North Atlantic Treaty Organization. NATO Postdoctoral Fellow- 
ships in Science. Apply to The Fellowship Office, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Av- 
enue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 

These fellowships are designed for persons who plan to enter onor con- 
tinue postdoctoral research. Awards are open to nationals of the NATO 
countries, but grantees need not necessarily carry on their studies in one 
of the NATO nations. Approximately 20 postdoctoral fellowships have been 
available to American citizens during the competition period recently 
closed. Tenure of awards is for anacademicor a calendaryear. Stipends 
are $4,500 for the full year, plus $500 additional per dependent, up to a 
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maximum of two children. Closing date not announced as yet; previous 
closing date has been March 30. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization Advanced Research Fellowships, 
Apply through the Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Consti- 
tution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 

NATO advanced research fellowships are offered to citizens of any of 
the NATO member nations, but in the year which just closed no more than 
about two grants were available tocandidates from the UnitedStates. Proj- 
ects of a "historical, political, economic, and social" nature are called 
for. Closing date will probably be about March 15, 1960. Grants are for 
a period of two to four months, and include approximately $580 per month 
plus transportation. 





Office of Naval Research. Address: Geography Branch, Office of 
Naval Research, Washington 25, D. C. 

Research proposals are welcomed in the fields of coastal and island 
geography, regional and systematic geography, photo interpretation, and 
Arctic geography. Only those projects having the greatest scientific merit 
are supported by the Office of Naval Research. Careful consideration is 
given to the background and experience of the investigator. The applicant 
may request support in the form of normal salary for himself and any as- 
sistants, andto cover travel costs, clerical help, and purchase of essential 
equipment. The Office of Naval Research usually provides this support in 
the form of a contract with the institution with which the applicant is as- 
sociated. Projectproposals shouldbe submitted several months in advance 
of the time the candidate would like to begin research. Proposals are re- 
viewed by an advisory committee of the National Research Council. 





Organization of American States Fellowship Program. Apply through 
the Technical Secretary, Organization of American States Fellow- 
ship Program, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 

These awards are for the support of advanced study and research in 
Latin America. Five hundred or more fellowships are to be offered an- 
nually, and will cover periods ranging from three months totwo years, 
Grants are of variable amounts but will generally cover travel and main- 
tenance, Applications should reach the Fellowship office at least six months 
prior to the time the applicant wishes to initiate study. 





Smith-Mundt Act (Public Law 402 - 80th Congress). U.S. Govern 
ment Grants for University Lecturing Abroad. Apply through the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Committee on 
International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Awards under the Smith-Mundt Act are for lectureships in certain for- 
eign countries which do not participate in the Fulbright program. The 
countries which participate may change from year to year. Candidates 
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must be Americancitizens and must have already established professional 
competence in their field. In addition, candidates must have had at least 
one year of college or university teaching experience. Ability to lecture 
in the language of the host country may also be required. Grants approxi- 
mate the salary which the recipient wouldearn in his home institution, and 
alimited additional cost of living allowance may be provided for dependents. 
Awards cover transportation, only for the lecturerhimself, Funds are pro- 
vided partly in dollars by the U. S. Government, partly in the currency of 
the host country by the institution with which the grantee would be affiliated. 

The countries participating in the program actually initiate requests 
for lecturers in stipulated fields. This request is then met from a roster 
of qualified lecturers prepared by the Committee on International Exchange 
of Persons. Consequently, interested persons are asked to register with 
the Committee on International Exchange of Persons. There is no closing 
date for application. 


Social Science Research Council. Grants in Aid of Research and 
Faculty Research Grants. 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
These grants are intended for scholars whose own institutions are un- 
able to support independent faculty research. The Grants in Aid are for 
amounts up to $1,500 and are intended to cover only the direct expenses 
of research, The Faculty Research Grants range up to $6,000 and may 
include provision for maintenance in addition to research expenses. The 
latter grants will be offered only to scholars who haveheld the doctoral for 
five years or more. About fifty of these grants in both categories were 
awarded in 1958. The closing date for application is usually in early No- 
vember; a second competition closes early in February. 





Social Science Research Council. Research Training Fellowships. 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Both predoctoral and postdoctoral candidates may apply, predoctoral 
candidates should normally have completed all requirements for the doc- 
toral with the exception of their dissertation. Predoctoral applicants should 
be under thirty years of age, postdoctoral applicants under thirty five. A- 
wards go to scholars of high promise. The basic predoctoral stipend is 
$2,500 for twelve months; postdoctoral stipends range from $3,500 to 
$4,500. Stipends may be supplemented by allowances for travel and for 
dependents. Closing date for application is usually early in January. 





South-East Asia Treaty Organization Research Fellowship Program. 
Apply through the Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 

SEATO advanced research fellowships are comparable in many ways 
to the NATO fellowships, and in the past only one or two awards have been 
available to citizens of the UnitedStates. The grant program is restricted 
to advanced scholars who wish to pursue research projects within the gen- 
eral treaty area including the western Pacific south of 21°30" N. Lat. The 
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grants provide $400 per month for a period of four to tenmonths, together 
with transportation. Closing date during the past year has been April 15, 


Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological ResearchInc., 14 East 
71st Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

The Wenner-Gren Foundation, Inc., does not support research in the 
field of geography as such, but grants-in-aid or fellowships might be avail- 
able to persons planning to conduct research of a definite anthropological 
nature. Grants-in-aid are awarded to individual scholars affiliated with 
accredited institutions and organizations. It is not likely that the grants 
will exceed $3,000. The projects proposed should be neither long range 
nor large scale. No specific closing date. 

---Donald Patton and Walter Deshler 
Committee on International Fellowships 





Summaries of Informal Panel Discussions 
at 1959 Annual Meetings, Pittsburgh 








The Changing Face of Africa 





Professors L. Gray Cowan, Hibbard V. B. Kline, Jr., Benjamin E, 
Thomas, and William A. Hance, Chairman, discussed important changes 
taking placein Africa that are mappable. It was agreed that the accelera- 
ting political evolution will bring independence to the vast bulk of the con- 
tinent within a decade. While existing political boundaries have certain 
rigidity despite their imposition from outside, trends both toward fragmen- 
tation and consolidation that might alter these boundaries may be delineated, 
In the economic sphere, independence may result, at least temporarily, 


ina reduced flow of capital from the metropoles. The important economic § 


changes include the improving infrastructure of African territories, large 
and small scale water control projects, introduction of individual tenure, 
greatly increased mining of iron ore, bauxite, and manganese, and intro- 
duction of selected new manufacturing establishments. 

---William A. Hance 


Accent On The Visual 





Robert J. Goodman quickly started a discussion by stressing that the 
eyes area better route to the mind than the ears and that teaching tends t 
be ineffective ifthere is insufficient effort to make maximum use of the eyes 
in lectures, He strongly advocated effective visual presentation that co 
ordinates a well-prepared attack on the mind through both the eyes and the 
ears. Don Keillor followed up with suggestions on how materials should 
be prepared for the lecture room and for the television camera. He spe 
cifically suggested that whoever needs assistance on size of lettering, choice 
ofcolors, and amount of detail shouldconsult three booklets available fre 
ofcharge from KodakCompany, Rochester, New York. Aubrey Diemdis 
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played a series of excellent slides of specific geographic features; dupli- 
cates of such slides can be purchases from him at Potsdom, New York, 
and from other sources which he will recommend. 

E. Willard Miller encouraged geographers who have not worked with 
acamera to invest some money and time in this productive research and 
teaching tool. Robert J. Goodman presented and discussed a variety of 
dramatic slides of charts, maps, andlandscapes. R. B. Monier displayed 
parts ofa rather complete set of visual materials, including both maps and 
photographs, compiled for use in the geography courses at the Air Univer- 
sity: he explained that the materials were public domain and anyone inter- 
ested in copying these viewgraphs should contact him. Discussion among 
panel members and the audience pointed up the need for well-prepared 
slides and suggested specific ways to improve visual presentation. 

---Robert E. Nunley 


The Pattern of the Warming Trend of the Past one Half Century, 
Its Probable Cause and Future Trends. George C. DeLong, pre- 
siding. Panelists: Hurd C. Willett, Earl E. Lackey, and JackR. 
Villmow. 

Seven major causes of climatic changes were briefly touched upon by 
the panel: pole migration, mountain building, vulcanism, changes in the 
carbon dioxide content of the atmosphere, variations in solar output, orbital 
changes of the earth, and changes in the basic circulation pattern of the 
earth's atmosphere. Of these causes, three are of value in considering a 
relatively short period inearthhistory: variations in solar output, changes 
in the basic circulation pattern of the earth's atmosphere, and changes in 
the carbon dioxide content of the atmosphere. The last-named was dis- 
carded as highly improbable considering the amount of carbon dioxide needed 
to cause climatic change. 

Since 1885, the mean winter temperature of the earth has increased 
about 2° F., and the mean annual temperature about 1° F. Although this 
"long-term" trend is borne out repeatedly, there is equally strong evi- 
dence that since about 1940 a "short-term" trend toward cooler conditions 
has developed in precisely those places where marked warming had been 
experiencedearlier. In additionto official weather bureau records, varia- 
tions in glacial extent have provided much accurate evidence for the "long- 
term" as well as the "short-term" trends here described. 

On the basis of our understanding of the most significant causes of cli- 
matic change, it seems reasonable to expect the present "short-term" 
cooler trend to continue until the mid-1960's. 








---Jack R. Villmow 


Teaching Geography In The Secondary Schools 





Preston E. James, Clarence W. Olmstead, andGilbert F. White, took 
part in the panel discussion. James presented three major concepts and 
understandings which should be developedin geography classes at the high 
school level. These included understandings about the surface of the earth, 
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the major cultural areas of our times, and use ofmaps. Olmstead demon- 
strated the development of a major concept ina paper dealing with "People, 
Ideas, Time, and Space in the Urban and Industrial Northeast of Anglo- 
America." White summarized two objectives which the AAG and NCGE 
working jointly might attempt to achieve during the course of the coming 
year. These suggestions, later presented to the Executive Council for its 
consideration, were to design an action type program leading (1) to the 
preparation of teaching materials, study guides, visual aids, and other 


matters which will aid public schoolteachers in their development of basic sic 
geographic concepts and understandings; and (2) to the encouragement ofan Th 
honors course in high schools in cooperation with local institutions ofhigher as 
learning which can be used for admission with advanced credit. Discus- clu 
sion following the presentation of the three papers was stimulating and led mé 
to the suggestion that AAG should continue to sponsor a session on the Re 
Teaching of Geography in the Secondary Schools at future meetings of the Bu: 
organization. 


---Clyde F. Kohn 
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REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


New York - Ontario Division 





A meeting was held on March 14, 1959 of the New York-Ontario Divi- 
sion of the Association of American Geographers at Syracuse University. 
The question ofthe future of the New York-Ontario Division was discussed 
as membership has diminished alarmingly. A committee was formed in- 
cluding Howard Flierl, Eleanor Hanlonand George Cressey to discuss this 
matter. It was announced by President Hibberd V. B. Kline that Robert 
Reddon had extended an invitation for the next meeting to take place at 
Buffalo in the fall of 1959. 

A panel discussion was held on "The Place of Geography in Citizenship 
Education in New York State." The participants were Preston E. James, 
Syracuse University who acted as moderator; Melvina Svec, State Univ- 
ersity Teachers College, Oswego; Aubrey Diem, State University Teachers 
College, Potsdam; and Guy Livingston, Syracuse Public Schools. Among 
the points brought forth in the discussion were the inadequacies and inac- 
curacies of some of the text books used, the many topics included in Citi- 
zenship Education (such as good manners and vocational planning) which 
are completely divorced from Geography or the Social Studies; ways in 
which the geographic content in Citizenship Education could be made more 
meaningful to the student and the appalling lack of geographic training among 
most Social Studies teachers in elementary, junior and senior high schools. 

A banquet was held at the Drumlins Country Club after which officers 
wereelected, John Thompson, Syracuse University, was elected President; 
Theodore Herman, Colgate University, Vice President and Robert Reddon, 
State University Teachers College, Buffalo, Secretary-Treasurer. Cul- 
minating the banquet was a speech by Dr. James entitled, "Objectives in 
Teaching Geography." 

---Aubrey Diem 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 


Monograph Prizes 





The American Academy of Arts and Sciences is offering three prizes 
of $1,000 to be awarded annually to the authors ofmeritorious unpublished 
monographs, one each in the fields of the humanities, social sciences, and 
physical and biological sciences. Final 1959 date for receipt of mam- 
scripts is October 1. Announcement of awards will be made in Decem- 
ber. Full details on these prizes may be obtained from the Committee on 
Monograph Prizes, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 280 Newton 
Street, Brookline Station, Boston 46, Massachusetts. 


Nystrom Memorial Fellowship Award 





The Albert J. Nystrom Memorial Fellowship of $2,400 for the academic 
year 1959-1960 has been awarded to Claude G. Lavallee,1380, rue Marie- 
Rollet, Quebec 6, Quebec. Mr. Lavallee is to study at the Institute de 
Geographie, Universite Laval, and complete a dissertation on "The Study 
of the Environment in the Teaching of Geography on the Secondary Level.” 


Quantitative Terrain Studies 





The American Association for the Advancement of Science is sponsoring 
a symposium on quantitative terrain studies for their annual meeting to be 
held December 26-31, 1959 in Chicago. At this early stage no limits have 
been set on the scope of the papers that will be included, but tentatively, 
the symposium will include papers concerned with methods of describing, 
classifying, mapping, andcomparing terrain in quantitative or semiquanti- 
tative terms, and the application of such methods to specific problems. 
Itis also hoped that one or more papers will be presented onthe advantages 
and disadvantages of the quantitative versus the qualitative approach to ter- 
rain classification. 

At the present time informal letters are being solicited that will help 
determine the principal fields of interest so that a well-balanced program 
can be arranged. Anyone interested in presenting a paper should include 
in his letter a tentative title and short summary. Formal abstracts will 
not be due until July but tentative titles should be submitted promptly. 
Correspondence should be addressed to CharlesR. Kolb, Committee Chair- 
man, c/o GeologyBranch, Waterways Experiment Station, Vickburg, Mis- 
sissippi. 
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Association for Asian Studies 





The Association for Asian Studies held its eleventh annual meeting in 
Washington during the weekprior to Easter. Twenty-eight sessions, most 
of them with arranged programs, dealt with problems of agriculture, the 
national image, economics, religions, and political developments. The 
registration exceeded 750. 

The Association, formerly the Far Eastern Association, now has a 
membership of 1100, divided between a score of disciplines. Historians 
lead with 260, while geographers number 35. 

The areas of interest reach from Japan to Pakistan, thus excluding the 
Soviet Union and Southwest Asia. Members with prime interests in China 
number 300, followed by Japan with 200, Southeast Asia with 150, andSouth 
Asia with 100. 

In addition to the usual professional functions, the Association sponsors 
a number of committees which have received foundation grants. The annual 
budget totals $30,000, a substantial part of which represents foundation 
grants, plus twice that sum for the various committees. 

The next meeting is to be held in New York City, April 11-13, 1960, 
under the presidnecy of Professor George B. Cressey of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. The headquarters of the Association have been at the University of 
Michigan for anumber of years; the Secretary is Professor RonaldS. Ander- 
son. 
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NEWS FROM GEOGRAPHIC CENTERS 


University of Alberta 





Courses on physical geography and economic geography were offered 
at summer session 1958 by A. H. Laycockof the Department and by J. H. 
Burgy of Bradley University. Dr. Laycock continuedhis research program 
with the Prairie Provinces Water Board. He attended the AAG convention 
in Los Angeles, and presented a paper on "Soil Surveying in Mountain Water- 
sheds: the Problem and One Solution." He also participated in the first 
Alberta Natural Resources Conference in Edmonton in January where he 
gave a paper on "Water." 

Dr. R. Common did field workin southern Alberta through the summer 
with the Alberta Research Council. Hehas prepared a memoir on the re- 
sults, entitled "The Glacial Geology of the Medicine Hat Area." "'Geog- 
raphy in the School" was the topic of a paper read to a recent Edmonton 
convention of Alberta teachers. 

Dr. W. C. Wonders was awarded a Canadian Social Science Research 
Council grant for research work on settlement in the Mackenzie Valley 
area. He attended the AAG convention as official delegate of the Canadian 
Association of Geographers, and in September participatedin the National 
Northern Development Conference in Edmonton and the subsequent air tour 
to the Yukon and Alaska. 

The Department moved into new accommodations in the north half of 
the third floor of the Arts Building this fall. Recent visitors have included 
K. Cumberland of Auckland University, K. Stone of the University of Wis- 
consin, A. H. Davidson of the Department of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources, Ottawa, and R. Brown and H. Johnston of the National 
Research Council, Ottawa. 


University of Chicago 





The Department joined with the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the American Society of Planning Officials, the American Institute of Plan- 
ners and the Council of State Governments in sponsoring in December 4 
national conference on problems of flood plain insurance and regulation. 
Two recent papers in the departmental research series formed the basis 
for much of that discussion. A grant has been made by Resources for the 
Future to the Department to support a three-year program continuing the 
basic studies of urban occupance of flood plains. 

RobertS. Platt has been studying the political geography of Saar bound- 
aries, and will return to the University in the Spring Quarter. Wesley 
Calef has completed his study of the Taylor grazing districts in the Middle 
Rocky Mountain Basins. He is nowengaged in studies of the air mass cli- 
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matology of the northern GreatPlains. He is also working on a scheme of 
classification of the physical land characteristics of the flood plains of the 
United States. Brian J. L. Berryhas completed research on the impact of 
highway change upon patterns of urban business. He is now working upon 
certain general problems of taxonomy and areal sampling. 

Norton Ginsburg with J. D. Eyreis editing a translation of legends for 
the Economic Atlas of Japan and a set of essays in geographic aspects of 
economic development. He also is working on compilation of an atlas of 
underdeveloped areas. He recently was appointed to the Committee on 
Urbanization of the Social Science Research Council and has been elected 
a Director of the Association of Asian Studies. A thorough revision and 
extension of the Goodes Base Map Series is being initiated under the editor- 
ship of Henry M. Leppard. Harold M. Mayer is editing with Clyde Kohn, 
a "Reader in Urban Geography" and is working ona treatise on North Amer- 
ican cities. He was elected for a second year term as President of the 
Western Great Lakes Chapter of the American Institute of Planners for 
1958-1959. Marvin Mikesell is completing the writing of the results of 
his field work inNorth Africa. He has submittedhis dissertation on rural 
settlement to the University of California, and is now preparing articles 
on plant geography, settlement morphology, language, and emigration. 

Philip L. Wagner is participating in acontinuing seminar in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology based upon the interdisciplinary project carried out 
in Chiapas, Mexico, by a University of Chicago group supported by the 
National Science Foundation. He has completed preparation of a study of 
the ecological geography of man. He will spend the summer traveling in 
Western Europe. During the autumn quarter Gilbert F. White traveled in 
the Middle East in connection with the Arid Zone Program of UNESCO. 

The Department has published, with notes by Robert Taaffe, a lecture 
by V. V. Zvonkov on "Principles of integrated transport development in 
the U.S.S.R." 





Ohio State University 





Beginning in the 1959 autumn quarter the first course in geography en- 
titled Introduction to Geography, a 5-credit course, will be acceptable in 
the College of Commerce and Administration and College of Education asa 
physical science inpartial satisfaction of the 15-credithour requirement in 
natural science. Three other courses, Economic Geography (5-credit 
hours), Fundamentals of Economic Geography (3-credit hours), and World 
Regional Geography (5-credit hours) have been accepted in the College of 
Arts and Sciences in partial fulfillment of the 15-credit hour requirement 
in the social sciences. 

The University has recently established off-campus centers atNewark, 
Marion, and Mansfield. Introduction to Geography is offered in the winter 
quarter and Economic Geography in the spring. In the summer of 1958 
Alfred]. Wright offered his course on the Localization of Manufacturing 
Industries at the Graduate Center at Wright Patterson Air Force Base which 
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the University has maintained for many years. During the first term of 
the summer quarter the Department participated in a special program on 
Africa. Richard]. Houk of DePaul University was appointed as a Visiting 
Associate Professor to teach the course on the Geography of Africa and to 
represent the Department in the interdepartmental seminar. During the 
current academic year Lawrence A. Hoffman has participated in the inter- 
disciplinary seminar on population sponsored by the Natural Resources 
Institute. In the winter quarter he offered a graduate course on contem- 
porary China. 

The principal publications of the Department include Conservation of 
Natural Resources (Wiley) edited by Guy-Harold Smith who contributed 
five chapters. Single chapters were contributed by AlfredJ. Wright and 
Lawrence A. Hoffman. The Pattern of Asia (Prentice-Hall) edited by Norton 
Ginsburg includes eight chapters on southwest Asia by John R. Randall, 
He has also prepared a chapter on the Middle East for the U. S. Air Force 
ROTC textbook on Military Aspects of World Political Geography. In August 
Henry L. Hunker's Industrial Evolution of Columbus, Ohio was published 
by the Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State University. The second 
edition of Economic Geography of Ohio by Alfred J. Wright has been pub- 
lished by the Ohio Geological Survey. 

Late in the summer of 1958 Guy-Harold Smith and George S. Mitchell 
completed a research project on the Russian Desert for the Waterways 
Experiment Station at Vicksburg, Mississippi. Over a period of three 
years the Ohio State University Development Fund has supported a research 
project concerned with the industrial development of the Ohio Valley under 
the supervision by Fred A. Carlson. The Development Fundrecently made 
a grant to S. Earl Brown for a study of the aluminum industry in the Ohio 
Valley. In the summer of 1958 Jack R. Villmow spent most of July and 
August in Berlin. His field work and library research was supported in 
part by a Grant-in-aid from the Graduate School. Alfred J. Wright and 
Henry L. Hunker are currently putting the final touches on a study of man- 
ufacturing in Ohio, a project initially supported by the Development Fund 
of the University. 

Jack R. Villmow has been granted a leave of absence to return to the 
Department of Geography at Wellesley College for the academic year 1959- 
1960. E.C. Chapman of New EnglandUniversity at Armidale, New South 
Wales, Australia, will take over a part of his course work. George P. 
Patten taught at DePaul University and Henry L. Hunker was a member of 
the staff at Wayne State University during the summer of 1958. 

The Department was represented at Santa Monica meeting of the AAG 
by Robert M. Basile and S$. EarlBrown. Francis Seawall spent most of the 
autumn quarter traveling in western United States and in Mexico. 
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Los Angeles Geographical Society 





spoke on "Panama, Landof Contrasts." Mr. and Mrs. Bennett have spent 
several seasons in the Republic of Panama, someof them under grants from 
U.C., U.C.L.A., and the Smithsonian Institute, with a special interest 
, | in the use of native animal life by the Indians of the mountain regions, the 
coast, and the offshoreislands. Mr. Bennett illustrated his talk with colored 
slides showing contrasts in physical landscapes and incultures, both native 
and introduced. By means ofthe pictures he took the audience on a "tour" 
of the Republic visiting the high slopes of the volcanic peak, Chiriqui, in 
western Panama; the seasonally dry savannaarea of the Azuero peninsula; 
the tropical rain forest and mangrove swamps of the lowlands; Panama 
City, old and new; and finally a village of the Chepo Indians on the Chepo 
River. 

Burton Anderson, Long Beach State College, spoke on "A Glimpse of 
the Louisiana Gulf Coast," at the March meeting. Illustrating his paper 
with three maps of Louisiana - the distributionof soils, of natural vegeta- 
tion, and of income in rural areas, he discussed the paradoxical lack of 
correspondence between productivity and income. The river valleys, for 
example, the most productive areas, presentthe lowest medianincome and 
have the lowest education standards, whereas the less productive red hills 
and coastal marsh areasclaim the highestincome. Dr. Anderson's expla- 
nation of the situation involved many facts including the amount of share 

| cropping and tenancy, percentage of disenfranchised negro population, farm 
size, and supplementary income from the lumbering and oil industries. 
Dr. Anderson also presented slides illustrating a west-to-east cross section 
of the state and including views ofthe redhills area, the bayous and muskrat 
swamps, the rice, strawberry and tungoil growing areas, turpentine for- 
ests, and oil-drilling rigs in the Gulf of Mexico. 


At the February meeting Charles Bennett, U.C.L.A. graduate student, 
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LETTERS... 
Dear Editor: 


Readers of Robert R. Drummond's account of "Geography in Burma" 
may be interested to know something ofmy aims and methods in establish- 
ing the Rangoon department - the first full department of geography in 
southern Asia - in1923. The University of Rangoon was brought into being 
in 1920-21 incorporating two existing colleges, University College (formerly 
attached to the University of Calcutta) andJudson College, of the American 
Baptist Mission. It was a State University in the sense that its main funds 
were provided by the Government ofBurma, then a province of the British 
Indian Empire. Large capital sums were available from the profits of the 
Rice Control Commission of the First World War which the Government 
felt should be used for the development of the province. The basic idea 
was the cultural and economic advancement of the peoples of Burma. Be- 
cause there were in Burma a million Indians of varied race and language, 
acouple million Shans, Karens, Kachins and other indigenous non-Burmans, 
a large number of Chinese and Anglo-Indians, as well as the Burmans, the 
language of instruction was English. The senior members of the Univer- 
sity College staff were gazetted officers of the Indian Educational Service 
and as such were required to learn the language of the province, but as 
members ofthe staff of the University which gave those elected as Profes- 
sor a fixed professorial allowance above their pay as civil servants, we 
were not permitted to use any language other than English so as to pre- 
serve the multi-racial character of the University. 

Because of Burma's mineral wealth the institution of a Department of § 
Geology was an early decision. I went to Burma in 1921 as an oil geol- 
ogist to a Chinese company (which incidentally got into financial difficul- 
ties and left me stranded without a cent) and afterwards joined one of the 
big international groups. Late in 1922 I was asked by the Vice-Chancellor 
if I would be interested in starting the proposed Department of Geology, 
I had my London doctorate, eighteen months travel in most parts of the 
country, a book and a number of published papers which had earned me 
awards in India, France andBritain. The prospect was attractive but dif 
ficulties arose because of doubts regarding possible numbers of students 
in geology. As I had also taken a major in Geography (in 1921, the first 
year in which honours degrees were granted in the University of Londo) 
I offered to add geography, and so was appointed Professor of Geology ant 
Geography. I rushed home toget married, my wife who also graduated it 
geography in 1921 was snapped up on our arrival in June 1923 as Lecturer 
in Geography in the Department of Education. 

It was too late to arrange full courses in my new department for ti 
session 1923-24 which opened inJune, so I taught geology to foresters an 
engineers, and learned much of the unpreparedness of the incoming students. 
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Whilst framing the University courses on those of London I made an inten- 
sive study of the teaching of geography in the high schools. The complaint 
wasno books and no maps, so with the headmaster of the Rangoon Govern- 
mentHigh School, F. G. French, I wrote A Geography of Burma for Schools 
and started on The World, a text for high schools. But the next complaint 
was the ignorance of those coming up from the middle schools; there the 
complaint was of ignorance of those coming from the primary schools. 
In the primary schools, in which instruction was in the various vernac- 
ulars, the trouble was no books, no maps, no guidance. So my wife wrote 
A First Geography of Burma, and First Steps in World Geography for the 
seven-year olds. Weprepared a series of wall maps (15 cents each), dis- 
tributed thousands of outline maps of Burma and started the Burma Geo- 
graphical Association for teachers. Witha missionary teacher tothe Chi- 
nese we wrote a Middle School Geography. All these books were of course 
translated into Burmese and various Indian languages and, 35 years later, 
are still being revised and reissued. 

In my second year in the University, geography proved the most popular 
of all the first-year optional courses, but geology failed to get started. I 
was joined by H. L. Chhibber, a geologist from the Punjab, andI found 
myself much occupied with advisory work in India, and in 1925 repre- 
sented India at conferences as far apart as Russia, Japan, Canada and the 
UnitedStates. In 1926, nearing the end of 5 years inByrma, I feltmy task 
in laying the foundation in geography there had been done, and I accepted 
an invitation from my own University of London. 

I feel that this very personal letter will explain some of my deep con- 
victions. First that efficient workin geography as a University discipline 
must rest on a thorough preparation in the schools; second that was how I 
got into the textbook field; third the intimate relationship which must exist 
between geology and geography; fourth that there is no training for the 
young geographer like service in an overseas territory. 

Incidentally, the loving respect with which our work is remembered in 
India and Burma is our best reward; itcomeshard to be branded from else- 
where as part of a capitalist colonial system of exploitation. 

---L. Dudley Stamp 
University of London 














Dear Editor: 

I feel that I must comment on Kenneth S. Fagg's letter in the January 
issue of The Professional Geographer. He says he is "sure that observa- 
tion ofnature's appearance asa painter sees it would help any geographer's 
appreciation of his subject." I think that it is all too easy to assume that 
a landscape painting represents what is there geographically and that the 
facts of physical and cultural geography may be read from it. For several 
summers] studied landscape painting at Constable's mill at Flatford, Eng- 
land. My geographical training demanded exactness. My teachers, non- 
geographers, demanded other things. I had to learn balance, grouping, 
and color, though not as a geographer saw them but as they affected me 
emotionally as a painter. I left out much that was felt to be less valuable. 
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I never did this without a mental struggle. The geographer could not be 
reconciled. Now, faced with the hot red of a Gauguin, the lush green of 
a Constable, the dun browns of a Rowland Hilder, we do indeed see the 
landscape as painter saw it, buthow far can the geographer safely use this? 
Whilst admitting that the geographer "feels" a landscape, though differently 
from a painter, and certainly agreeing with Yi- Fu Tuan (The Professional 
Geographer, November 1958) that the painter and the geographer share an 
interest in the physical environment, I suspect that the camera-hung artist 
does a more accurate job, geographically. 





---E, Joan Miller 
Indiana University 


Dear Editor: 
I am very glad to have the March copy of The Professional Geographer 








and to see my blast (?toot?) apropos the supply of air-photographs etc., in 
print. It is with some concern, however, that I see an error which has 
somehow creptinto the factual data. Page 2, at the footof the page, three 
lines from the bottom shouldread "... post-war coverage at 1:10,000 scale, 
urban area coverages ...." Since this refers to the standard coverage 
for the whole country, the very foundation of the National Survey, the error, 
perhaps, ought to be corrected. 

Generally now, the supply situationhas in noway improved. The back- 
log of orders which had been accepted by Air Ministry, between about Feb- 
ruary 1958, when the last smooth run of orders went through, and about 
June 1958 when the "indefinite delay" and refusal of further orders was an- 
nounced, is now being cleared but - "no orders are acceptable until further 
notice," which means, in effect, that there has been a complete blockage 
of the supply of prints to civilian organizations for the whole of the past 
year and there is no sign of any improvement. As soon as Air Ministry 
tells me of a new start I intend to let you know. 

With regard to-the new coverage at 1:20,000 which is being flown, the 
past two summers have been so very wet and cloudy and the past fall and 
winter so unusually foggy, even by British standards, that the squadrons 
detailed for these duties are many months behind schedule, and dead keen 
to get on with the job. The new work involved here must throw consider- 
able strain on the limited resources of Tech, Training Command in this 
field, which perhaps accounts for civilian orders going to the wall for the 
time being. 

---Alan D. Walton 
University College of North Staffordshire 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Charles B. Hitchcock, Director of the American Geographical Society, 
has been elected president of the Explorers Club. 








RaymondE. Cristis currently conducting a research project at the Univer- 


sity of Toulouse under a Fulbright Award, and is lecturing at various 
universities in France, Germany and Belgium. He is also continuing 
his research on migration from the Andes to the lower lying hotlands 
of South America, aided by a Guggenheim grant. 

C. W. Sorensen will become dean of the Graduate School of Illinois State 
University in September. 

Benjamin E. Thomas will be on leave from UCLA for the academic year 
1959-60 to lecture at the University of East Africa, Kampala, Uganda, 
under the African Universities Program supported by the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

PaulC. Dalrymple of the Quartermaster Research and Engineering Center, 
Natick, has been presented with the highest honorary award granted by 
U.S. Government, the Meritorious Civilian Service Award, for out- 
standing scientific work during a two-year assignment in Antarctica where 
he conducted a program of microclimatic observations. 

Chauncy D. Harris, Professor of Geography and Dean of the Division of the 























Social Sciences of the University of Chicago, has been appointeda mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Social Science Research Council. 

Erwin Raisz has recently returned from Cuba where he and GerardoCanet 
received gold medals from the Soc. Geografica de Cuba for their Atlas 
de Cuba. Raisz received also a Distinguished Service Award from the 
Geog. Soc. of Chicago for using air photos on land form maps. Having 
finished his work on the Atlas of Florida, Dr. Raisz is now back at his 
Cartographic Workshop in Cambridge, Massachusetts (107 Washington 
Avenue). 

Richard J. Russell, Dean of the Graduate School, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity and past president of the AAG, has been elected a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and is the first geographer to be so hon- 
ored since Isaiah Bowman. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Coastal and Submarine Morphology. Andre Guilcher. Translated 
byB. W. Sparks andtheRev. R. H. W. Kneese. John Wiley & Sons 
Inc. New York. 1958. 274 pp. illust. $6.50. 

Any graduate student in geography, particularly inphysical geography, 
who may be wondering what unsolved problems need to be tackled, should 
promptly read this book for although all geographers will welcome this ad- 
dition to the literature on coastal geomorphology because itis a handy com- 
pendium of facts and theories, it is especially impressive for its forth- 
right statement of the numerous puzzles that still needunraveling. Nearly 
every aspect of the subject, and particularly those concerned with proces- 
ses and forces, has serious gaps in knowledge or theory. Notes on all of 
these gaps find their way into the pages of this book whichis mainly devoted 
to discussion of coasts with considerably less attention given to the sub- 
marine zone, a situation that "represents the present state of knowledge" 
of the two zones. 

Since the author undertakes in 255 pages of text to discuss the know, 
near-known, andunknown ofessentially every phase ofhis subject (coastal 
forces and processes, shoreline movements, coastal features, classifica- 
tions, forms, andevolution, as well as general information, forms andpro- 
cesses on the continental margin and deep sea floor), the treatment isno- 
table for its brevity. Nevertheless, anamazing amount of information is 
included. This should prove to be a satisfactory situation for all readers; 
those who are only partly interested in the geography of coasts will find 
they have gained a good working background in the subject; those who are 
really intrigued will be guided into the maze of literature by the lengthy, 
selective bibliography that accompanies each chapter. 

The field of coastal geomorphology is both lively and growing, and any 
author on the subject must bravely face the fact that some of his work wil 
become out of date almost before the presses crank out the pages. Profes- 
sor Guilcher has managed to keep his troubles along this line to a minimum 
by his practice of stating several sides to a controversial issue, and only 
occasionally tipping his hand to show his ownpreferences. Courage isals 
needed by an author in this field because, as in all subjects where facts 
run thin, schools of opinion are sharply divided and arguments are heated, 
One needonly mention, for example, the problem of classification of coasts 
to start adebate, andundoubtedly Guilcher's selection of Gulliver and Shep 
ard as his classification guides will be both applauded andcondemned, Bu 
herein lies the essence of the excitement and challenge of this field: » 
many data in need of gathering, so much theory in need of additional prodf, 
so many hypotheses in need of evidence, such unlimited research possi 
bilities. The author is to be congratulated for capturing much of this e&- 
sence in his book, and so are the able translators of the modified and 
vised edition of Morphologie Littorale et Sous-marine, first publishedit 

1954. 
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International Resources and National Policy. Olin T. Mouzon. Har- 
per Brothers. New York. 1959. xv and 752 pp. illust.$7.50. 

In this volume an economist with both collegiate and government back- 
grounds discusses America's resources and production potential through 
an analysis of problems that require national policy decisions. Based on 
some fifteen years experience as an economicconsultant to the Department 
of Defense plus an equal number of years as professor at the University of 
North Carolina, Dr. Mouzon has prepared a text well suited for a course 
in economic geography as well as an excellent reference for courses in 
political geography, conservation of natural resources, or world resource 
problems. 

Divided into three units, the book firstgives the general objectives and 
policy of the United States with respectto resources. Unit two contains an 
adequate geographical background to assist the quasi-geographer in analyz- 
ing the strength and production potentials of the United States through the 
interplay of natural, capital, and human resources. Unit three considers 
the question of how the United States can best employ its strength and pro- 
duction potential to achieve national security. This unit also reviews post- 
Korean War national commitments and foreign policies and suggests im- 
provements in these policies to strengthen American security. The au- 
thor has included 18 pages of bibliography, 165 illustrations including maps, 
charts, graphs, and pictures anda complete index. Unfortunately a num- 
ber of the maps are difficult to read because of the large number of data 





placed on them. The book is well written, carefully documented, most 


timely, and couched in language easily understood by the student and policy 
planner alike. 


---J. L. Taylor 


Economic Geography of the U.S.S.R. N.N. Baransky. Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow. 1956. 413 pp. illust. $1.75 
(sold through the Four Continent Book Corp., New York). 

Written by a leading Soviet geographer, on the staff of Moscow Uni- 
versity and a member of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, this text is ex- 
ceedingly informative, concise, and quite readable. Although primarily 
ananalysis of the regional economics in the geography of the Soviet Union, 
a sufficient, though proportionally small, amount of space is devoted to 
physical factors and the history and anthropological patterns of the regions. 

The author is objective in his writing. The detailed breakdown of re- 
gionaleconomic activities - both as totheir location and their relative im- 
portance - isquitegood. Whatis lacking, however, are production figures; 
the importance of economic activities is given in percentages of national 
or regional production, but there are no figurative amounts of the minerals 
or agricultural and industrial commodities which are produced. Material 
which mightbe construed to bea form of propaganda is kept at aminimum. 
Itdeals primarily with comparisons of the advances made by the Soviet 
State and the backward conditions which typified Tsarist Russia. This ma- 
terial is confined to an initial chapter of some 20 pages and in most in- 
stances to 2 or 3 sentences at the beginning of each regional analysis; for 
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the most part, it is separated from the factual coverage of Russian geog- | 


raphy. 

One of the most outstanding features of the text is its maps. Thenum- 
ber of maps averages 1 for every 3 to 6 pages of descriptive material and 
they deal with every aspect of the economy, including transportation pat- 
terns, mineral and forest resources, location of electrical power sources, 
food processing establishments and industrial development of every variety, 
and a minute breakdown of the regional distribution of agriculture and ani- 
mal husbandry. The only apparent weakness in the entire series of maps 
seems to be the failure to label the smaller political units which are men- 
tioned in the text. These are the autonomous republics, the autonomous 
oblasts, and the national okrugs. 

---Frank E. Trout 


Seven Roads to Moscow. W. G. F. Jackson. Philosophical library 
Inc. New York. 1958. x and 334 pp. illust. $7.50. 

The author, a lieutenant-colonel with several years experience as an 
instructor in the Staff College at Camberley and the Royal Military Academy 
at Sandhurst, describes in varying detail the major invasions of Russia, 
and analyzes the reasons for their failure, assigning most of the reasons 
to the disadvantages of the routes taken. The routes of the three early in- 
vasions, Rurik's Vikings, Batu's Tartars, and Sigismund's Poles, were 
quite different from those used by Charles XII of Sweden, Napoleon, Hinden- 
berg, and Hitler. Only Rurik was successful, a fact the author attributes 
to his selection of the River Road (Dvina, Volkhov, Dnieper) which runs 
with the grain of the country thus turning the natural defenses, and which 
has a finite goal. Charles XII, Napoleon and Hitler chose routes, almost 
the same routes, that sent them against the grain of the country, and that 





allowed the defenders to capitalize onthe vastness of their theater of opera- | 


tions, enabling them almost endlessly to retreat and to consolidate their 
forces while diluting and exhausting the chasing invader and stretching his 
supply lines. The Russians managed to avoid decisive battles, and the in- 
vader's goals, if reached atall, proved tobe rather unimportant, as Napo- 
leon foundat Moscow. Although military inepmess is everywhere apparent 
in these invasions, the author says it wouldbe folly to consider this of much 
importance in comparison to the significance of the attributes of the routes, 
attributes that still exist despite changes in tactics and weapons. 


Permanent Peace. Tom Slick. Prentice-Hall, Inc. NewJersey. 
1958.° x and 181 pp. illust. $2.95. 

Tom Slick, in Permanent Peace, has presented his ideas for a solv- 
tion to the problem of maintenance of world peace. The reader will b 
challenged by the step-by-step program presented. Although this book, 
including the plan it presents, does not take geography directly into com 
sideration in the formation of the program, the geographer will not findit 
difficult to relate his knowledge to the formal concept of the book. This 
book places its greatest emphasis onthe "Rule of Law," and thereby would 
advocate that national sovereignty be transferred to the international ot 
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ganization, theUnited Nations. Further, that with this adjustment a check 
andbalance system would be established to insure the existence of the ter- 
ritorial integrity of all states and justice toall nations. As a result ofthis 
transfer of sovereignty all states would have the same raison d'etre and 
function as the international organization. This particular problem would 
be of interest to all working in political geography. The rewards of this 
peace plan are numerous and no one could object to the sanguine ideal Tom 
Slick has presented. On the other hand, the reader might find it neces- 
sary to evaluate each of these rewards and in so doing will be stimulated 
to think of world peace. This action in itself is one of the real values of 
Permanent Peace. 





---James M. Hunter 


Paradise in Trust, AReport on Americans in Micronesia, 1946-1958. 
Robert Trumbull. William Sloane Associates. New York. 1959. 
xii and 222 pp. $3.50. Trust Territory of the PacificIslands, 1958. 
United States Department of State. Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D. C. xi and 221 pp. illust. 75¢. Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, 1958 Annual Report of the High Commis- 
sioner to the Secretary of the Interior. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. xix and 59 pp. Tables. 25¢. 

These three volumes provide valuable up-to-the-minute information on 
this widely dispersed strategic trusteeship (2000 islands, 687 square miles 
ofland in3,000,000 square miles ofocean, and 71,000 Micronesians) over 
which the United States has had administrative responsibility since World 
War II. Paradise in Trust is a folksy account of a several months visit in 
the Trust Territory by a New York Times correspondent who believes the 
United States is doing a good job in Micronesia. He points out that the 
Micronesians are accepting responsibilities in a commendable manner and 
that the administrators are not pushing them into a state of acculturation 
without adequate preparation. The author is pleased with the dedication 
many of administrators are displaying and the length of satisfactory ser- 
vice a number of them are accumulating in the Trust Territory, but he feels 
that the United States is niggardly in the $54 million subsidy granted an- 
tually by Congress. Geographers will dispair at the absence ofan orienta- 
tion map of any sort. The other twodocuments contain a wealth of factual 
information for use by the High Commissioner at his annual appearances 
before the United Nations Trusteeship Council and the United States Con- 
gress. Both books include maps, statistics and numerous charts. 

---J. L. Taylor 























Photographic Documentation of Vegetational Changes in Africa Over 
a Third ofa Century. H. L. Shantzand B. L. Turner. University 
of Arizona, Collegeof Agriculture. Tucson. August1958. vi and 
158 pp. illust. 
Rare, indeed, is the opportunity for the soueiains, ecologist, botanist, 
or other student of the natural landscape to obtain actual evidence of what 
has happened to the land during any considerable period of time, a fact that 
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makes this book of photographic documentation both valuable and unusual, 
Dr. Shantz, withhis associate Dr. Turner, returned tocentral and south- 
ern Africa(Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, Belgian Congo, Tanganyika, Kenya, and Uganda) armed witha 
selection of photographs from the collection of more than 5,000 taken by 
Dr. Shantz on his two previous trips, 1918-19 and 1924. Thwarted by the 
growth of urban areas and other obstacles, the authors were nevertheless 
able to duplicate 241 of the original photos. Of these, 70 are included in 
this book, face to face with the earlier photos, so that the pairs of prints 
present exact, factual, and easily seeable evidence of the changes thathave 
taken place over the past third of a century. The changes are many, and 
widespread, covering many thousands of square miles which exhibit the 
deterioration or destruction of grasslands, temperate rain forests, and 
especially the tropical rain forests where recovery is doubtful. European 
impact has upset the ways of the indigenous peoples who had developed agri- 
cultural techniques in balance with the environment. These ways of using 
the land may not have beenefficient, but they were effective, according to 
the authors who obviously are deeply pained by the destruction and waste 
that they found. Their fundamental feeling is that "the popular nation shared 
by many people that Africa is a virgin wilderness waiting to be exploited 
for its agricultural and vegetable products is a myth." But they allow all 
to draw their own conclusions on the evidence presented. 

The arrangement of the very excellent photographs and descriptive texts 
is according to the system presented by Shantz and Marbut in 1923, andin- 
cludes 11 major vegetation types. Eachtype, and type area is described, 
as are the individual photos. The major changes are pointed out, but, re- 
grettably, interpretation is kept to aminimum though some causes are ex- 
pressed. Most of the noted causes of change refer to animal and man, 
rather than relating to climate. In fact, in the brief list of conclusions 


the authors state that "there was no evidence to indicate that recent cli- } 


matic cycles were a significant factor in the induction of the changes noted," 
Here also, the authors allow the reader to draw his own conclusions, for 
they have included climatic graphs of most of the sites visited. 

This monumental work stands asa tribute to its senior author whodied 
just prior toits publication, for itculminates acareer ofcareful, scholarly 
research, 


British Weather in Maps. James A. Taylor & R. A. Yates, &. 
Martin's Press. New York. 1958. 256 pp. illust. $5.50. 
This book presents a method of geographical analysis and interprets 
tion of the British Daily Weather Report. This Report is equivalent to the 
United States Daily Weather Map. The different reoccurring weather types 
of the British Isles that are analyzed and interpreted include: (1) Air Mas- 
ses: a. Polar-Maritime Air, b. Polar Continental Air, c. Tropical Mati 
time Air, d. Tropical Continental Air; (2) Fronts: a. Warm Front, b. Cold 
Front, c. Warm Occlusion, d. Cold Occlusion, e. Bent-Back Occlusio, 
f. Frontless, Decayed Depression; (3) Anticyclones: a. Winter-Clear Sh 
Anticyclone, b. Winter-Cloudy Anticyclone, c. Summer-Clear Sky Ant: 
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cyclone, d, Summer-Cloudy Anticyclone; (4) Other Synoptic Types: a. the 
Secondary Depression, b. the Trough of Low Pressure, c. the Wedge or 
Ridge of High Pressure, d. the Col. 

The method ofanalysis used in the book canbe applied to other regions 
of the world where daily weather data is available. The procedurehas the 
following steps: 

(1) The source of the air mass is determined by tracking it back. 

(2) A temperature graph is drawn of the upper air, showing stability, 
instability, condensation temperature and level, etc. 

(3) The weather elements of temperature, dew point, differences be- 
tween dry bulb temperatures and dew point temperatures, visibility in miles, 
barometric tendency in millibars and barometric pressure are plotted by 
isopleths on separate maps. 

(4) Cloud types and distribution, wind direction and velocity, andpres- 
ent and past weather are also shown on separate maps. 

(5) Areas of relative continuity, indicated by widely spaced irregular 
isopleths and zones of discontinuity indicated by closely spaced regular 
isopleths, are noted. 

(6) Astudy of the various isopleth distributions in relation to each other 
enables a composite picture to be built, thus revealing the type of weather 
situation, the nature of any discontinuities present and their relationship 
to adjacent areas of continuity. 

The analysis ofeach weather type is profusely illustrated with isopleth 
maps, diagrams and graphs that facilitate the interpretation of the weather 
types. The book contains over 300 distinct illustrations, which are well 
executed and to the point. 

The authors, Lecturers in Geography, University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, did not intend this book to be a text. It is of value to geog- 
raphers because it gives a more accurate picture of the weather of the 
British Isles. It also presents a method of analysis and interpretation of 
weather maps which geographers can apply toother regions. Finally, this 
procedure can be used as laboratory exercises for advanced geography 
students. 

---Joseph G. Bradac 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN GEOGRAPHY 
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e Study critical areas of world strife in their ag per setting. Enroll in this six 
vacation summer school for professional teachers and students of geography and for spe cialis 
in the Armed Forces. Instruction at graduate and undergraduate levels; academic ¢ 
special programme for teachers. 


Staffed by experts from Canada, Great Britain, Switzerland and New Zealand. ecturen 
J. Brian Bird, Hans Boesch, F. Kenneth Hare, Theo Hills, Svenn Orvig, J. T. Pi 
Dudley Stamp, Bogdan Zaborski. 
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